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TO 
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OF LIFE. 



FOREWORD 

This little book was originally intended for the use 
of Christian women of the Malayalam country, but the 
writer has been persuaded to issue an English edition. 

Nearly the whole of the matter has been the subject 
of conversations with the S&dhu himself, with whom we 
have enjoyed much inspiring companionship and with 
whose permission the book b issued. 

This word picture of a true servant of the Great 
Master should be an inspiration to all Christian men and 
women in India, and it docs not seem too much to hope 
that Indians of all classes will see how truly Jesus 
Christ can manifest Himself in and through the people 
of this great land, and how worthy He b to be India's 
Lord and Saviour. 

Arthur Parker. 
London Miss^ion^ Trivandram, 



A LEITER FROM SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 

(Written in Roman-Urdu) 

Jab main is chhothi kit&b k4 MSS dekh rahd th4 to 
yih bdt saf&i so dekhne men di ki Khuda ki Ruh ne kaise 
ajib taur se Mrs. R. J. Parker ki madad aur hidayat ki, ki 
sdri bdten bagair kisi galati ki likhin, aur mujhe yaqin hai, 
ki musannif ki mihnat Khud4 ke jaldl aur bahuton kc 
ruhdni faida ki bais hogi. Aur imko madad milegi jo 
mushkil4t men hain, jis tarah ki main tha, aur khdss 
kar yih m41um, karke, ki Khudawand kis tarah mujhe 
jaise bare gundhgdr ko bachd kar apni muhabbat aur 
fazl se apni khidmat ke Uye chun let& hai. Aj main 
shukarguzdri ke s4th apne tajruba 13 baras ke experience 
se kah sakt& hlin ki Masih dj kal aur hamesha yaksan 
hai (Hebrews xiii. 8). 

Meri dud hai ki Khuda in ehand bdton ke auron ki 
ruhdni madad aur apni jaldl ke liye istiamdl kare. Amin. 

(Signed) SuNDAR Singh. 
September 8, 1918. 



Translation 

When I saw the manuscript of this little book I saw 
clearly in what a wonderful way the spirit of God had 
helped and guided Mrs. R. J. Parker so that she had 
written it without any mistake, and I am certain that 
the author's work will be for the glory of God and a 
means of spiritual benefit to many. Also that those who 
are in the midst of difficulties such as I was, will receive 
help, and especially will learn how the Lord saved so 
great a sinner as myself, and by His love and grace chose 
me for His service. 

To-day I can say with thankfulness after thirteen 
years of experience that Christ is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever (Hebrews xiii. 8). 

My prayer is that (Jod will use these few words for 
His glory and for the spiritual help of others. Amen. 

(Signed) Sundar Singh. 
September 8, 1918. 



Hast thou heard Him, seen ITim, known Him, 

Is not thine a captured heart ? 
Chief among ten thousand own Him, 

Joyfiil choose the better part. 

What has stripped the seeming beauty 

From the idds of the earth ? 
Not a sense of right or duty. 

But the sight of peerless worth. 

Not the crushing of those idols. 

With its bitter void and smart ; 
But the beaming of His beauty, 

The unveiling of His heart ! 

*Tis that look- that melted Peter, 

*Tis that face that Stephen saw, 
*Tis that heart that wept with Mary 

Can alone from idols draw. 

Draw and win and fill completely, 

Till the cup overflow the brim ; 
What have we to do with idols 

Who have companied with Him ? 
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SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 



CALLED OF GOD 



INTRODUCTION 

Febbuary, 1918, is a time that will linger in the memory 
of Christians of all denominations in Trivandram, for 
the visit of S&dhu Sundar Singh was an imprecedented 
event that brought to many profound spiritual blessing. 
One of our missionaries rightly said, ^' Such a figure has 
never passed through the Indian Church before " ; and in 
passing he left the deep consciousness that God had 
visited His people. 

The fame of the S&dhu had preceded him, for a few 
had read the books published about his life and work, 
and of these some looked for a day of miracles to dawn. 
Most, however, were filled with desire to see and hear 
him that they might receive the spiritual blessings 
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they believed possiblt from his ministry. That God 
did not disappoint these hoi>cs there are miiiibcrs to-day 
who could give joyfnl testimony. 

As the train bringing S&dhn Simdar Singh to 
Trivandram drew into the station, besides the mission- 
ary, a group of Indian Christians stood ready to accord 
a welcome to him ; and upon arrival at the Mission 
House a crowd had gathered for the same pnrpose, and 
would hardly be persuaded to disperse in order to allow 
the S&dhu to get a wash and some food. 

A Wesleyan missionarj' thus describes the appearance 
of the SMhu : " The badhii has a noble presence. He 
is tall, with a well-shaped head and fme features. . . , 
His hands and feet are delicately formed and exquisitely 
kept. He is scrupulously clean in person and attire. 
The only dress he wears is the long orange robe of the 
ascetic, which falls in graceful and dignified folds about 
his body. No one can look upon him for the flrst time 
without being struck by his close likeness to the tradi- 
tional portrait of Christ." 

There are many things in this old land that give a 
fresh understanding of the Bible, but no man of my 
experience has made iis realize so fully how our Saviour 
lived and moved about in His day. During his ^isit to 
Trivandram, whenever S&dhu Sundar Singh appeared in 
public, wondering crowds folloncd him. Even the 
cltildren gathered behind him that tiiey might touch 
his yellow robe, and the sick were brought that he 
might pray- with them. It is almost im))ossible to 
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convinoc the people that he docs not heal the sick, even 
when the assurance comes from his own lips. 

At one of Iiis meetings a pathetic incident oceiirrcd 
that brought vividly to mind how pur Lord was sought. 
It was at a lar^ ojien-air meeting. Some men appeared 
carrying a sick man on a bed. They placed it gently 
upon the ground in a place wJiere the afHicted man 
could behold the face and hear the words of the S&dhu. 
He was a Christian from a village seven miles away, 
and had been brought in overnight so as to be present 
Bt this great gathering. 

That very night another incident took place that 
reminded us of the \isit of Nicodemns to our Saviour. 
At two o'clock, when all the world was locked in sleep, 
a low rapping at the door announced the amval of a 
midnight guest. A caste man desirous of discussing 
religious matters had come to sec him. When explain- 
ing that he had felt ashamed to come in the daylight 
the S&dhu replied, " Jesus Christ was not ashamed to 
suffer for you on the cross in the daylight, so cannot 
you suffer a little for Him ? " At the service next day 
this gentleman took his courage in both hands, and 
appealed amongst the crowd of Christians to listen to 
the S&dhu preaching. 

Sundar Singh has brought fresh visions of God and 
Christ to us all, and many of ns realize how by close 
fellowship ^vith Jesus, and complete obedience to His 
will, he has become so conformed to his Locd that 
wherever he goes people say, " How like Christ he is ! " 
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To see and hear him makes one's heart beat high 
with hope for India's future, and with confidence that 
the day will come when the east will have so me new 
aspect of our Saviour to discover to the west. For 
thirty years we have waited for men to rise up who can 
reach the heart of India, and surely none has come nearer 
to doing this than this hiunble lover of the Cross', S&dhu 
Sundar Singh. 



CHAPTER I 

Sadhu and Sanyasi 

Perhaps in no country' in the world is more impor- 
tance attached to the proper observances of religion 
than in India, and the greatest reverence is felt towards 
men who adopt a religious life. For ages Indians have 
learnt to place the man who renounces the world above 
him who rules and conquers it. The power of the priest 
is too well known to need mention here, and although the 
spread of western education has done much to under- 
mine his influence, the family priest still reigns supreme 
in the homes of India. But outside the priestly caste 
there are numbers of men who take up a religious life, 
and chief amongst them are those known as sddhus and 
sanydsis. There is often confusion between these terms, 
and they are supposed to be identical. The main differ- 
ence seems to be that the sadhif s is a life vowed to 
religion from the beginning, whilst the sanyasi's may 
begin at any time, even in old age. 

Many Indians desire to consecrate their last years 
to religion, so they cast off all family ties and all worldly 
ambitions and responsibilities, and for the remainder 
of their days practise the austerities of the sanyasi life. 
It is generally understood that such men have fulfilled 
all the ordinary obligations of life, having married and 
had a faiuilv, and done a share of the world's work. 

1 
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A sidhu, however, early in life renounces the worJd and 
all its pleasures. He never marries or enters upon the 
ordinary oeenpations of the world. 

The s&dhu life is one of untold possibilities, of 
tremendous temptations : a life that commands the 
respectful attention of India, for it is a type of heroism 
which dares to lose the world and all the world may 
offer in its absolute self-abandonment. To one who 
perfectly carries out this ideal, the proudest head in India 
will always bow in reverence and humility. Both 
sanyasi and sadhu adopt the saftrcn robe — the time- 
honoured dress which gives them the freedom of all 
India. The simplicity of their life is such that they have 
no home and carry no money, and amongst Hindus it 
is an act of religious merit to provide them with shelter 
and food. 

From the earliest days this kind of life has had great 
attractions for the pious minds of India, and during 
the centuries men have voluntarily sacrificed the world 
and all it stands for, that by all kinds of hardships and 
self-denial they might satisfy the deep longings of the 
soul. Numberless times men of noble aspiration have 
by this means striven to obtain peace of soul and absorp- 
tion in the deity. 

The commonest sight in any of the holy cities of India 
is that of one or many sAdhus practising the austerities 
of their chosen lot, either by swinging over a slow fire, 
holding up the right arm imtil it has stiffened and the 
nails have grown through the back of the hand, sitting 
on a bed of spikes, or under a vow of silence in medita- 
tion on the banks of some saered stream. Unfortunately 
this kind of life has been subject to the most terrible 
abuse, and there is scarcely a more disgusting sight in 
the world than the filthy beggar who, donning the saffron 
robe, passes from house to house terrorizing the ignorant 
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inhabitants, and cursing them when he cannot uTing 
from their unwiUing hands the gifts he asks. 

The ordinary winter visitor to India cannot but be 
impressed by the numerous signs he sees in all the holy 
places he passes through, that many Indians are seek- 
ing God, " if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him." And whilst the sight of numberless filthy fakirs 
awakens a sense of disgust and repulsion, surely no 
Christian man can see the self-torture of many sany&sis 
without a deep yearning to discover to them the great 
secret of the peace they so arduously strive to find. 

In India life can be lived at its simplest. The 
climate enables men to do with little clothing, and to live 
largely an out-of-door life. Except where the stream of 
western life has turned men aside to greater luxury, the 
Indian still feels satisfied with a simple diet and life. 
Hence through the centuries, as earnest soids have gone 
in quest of higher spiritual things, it is not surprising 
that they have chosen the simplest possible life, and 
added to its hardships by self-imposed austerities. 

To people of western nations, with their harder climate 
and different customs, such simplicity is impossible, 
and to many even difficult to understand. The true 
sadhu does not retire to a monastery where food and 
shelter are assured. He wanders homeless from place 
to place, possesses only the meagre clothes he wears, 
and is utterly destitute. 
L Dr. Farquhar, in his Crown of Hinduism, says ; — 

P As long as the world lasts men will look back wjth wondei 
an the ascetics of India. Their quiet surrender of every 
earthly privilege, and their strong endurance oF many forms 
of sufTering will be an inspiration to all generations of thinking 
Indiana. For nearly three thousand years the ascetics of 

I India have stood forth, a speaking testimony to the suprcmary 
I the spiritual. 
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The ideal, is a great one. Christianize this ideal, 
make it a renunciation for the sake of others, that 
remaining " in the world but not of it " a man " shaJl 
endure all things " in an untiring seareh for other souls, 
and we have the noblest life attainable on earth. 
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CHAPTER II 

SuNDAR Singh as Sadhu 



The Christian Patriot, a Madras paper, recently published 
the following : — 

S&dhu Sundar Singh is the embodiment of an idea running 
in the veins of every Indian, and inherited by him from the 
distant past. Standing before men as the homeless Sadhu, 
not knowing where his next meal will come from, without 
worldly goods, he recalls to men's minds in these days the 
great ideal of renunciation. 

But in this case the ideal is realized in perfection, since 
not for his own soul, but for the souls of others, he 
" counts all things but loss " ; and his great renunciation, 
entailing untold hardship, privation, suffering, and per- 
secution, is his daily offering to the Saviour who gave 
His life for him. 

Obeying the wishes of his dead and greatly loved 
mother, Sundar unflinchingly faced the anger of his 
Hindu relatives, the ridicule of his Christian brethren, 
and even the mild hostihty of his European friends, and 
became a Christian Sadhu. Thirty-three days after his 
baptism, when only a boy of sixteen, he took this step in 
the firm belief that God had called him to this particular 
kind of life and work. Since that day he has never 
ceased to interpret the life of Him who had not where 
to lay His head to Indians who have been taught to 
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revere a holy life of self-denial. Thus does he commend 
to his countrymen in truly eastern manner the great 
things for which the Saviour gave His life. This new 
method of preaching Christ has laid the S&dhu open to 
a considerable amount of criticism in the past, but in 
the form of a parable he explains that a Hindu will not 
drink water from a foreign vessel even when dying of 
thirst, but if that same water be offered to him in his 
own brass vessel he will accept it. 

It may be that the time has come when Indian 
Christians must venture upon new forms of spiritual 
enterprise, for they know the needs of their own country- 
men, have received the same traditions, and have the 
same outlook on life. Bej-ond question the S&dhu's new 
venture has brought untold blessing to many thousands 
all over this great land of India. 

By adopting the recognized dress of the sidhu, Sundar 
Singh not only opens the door to all castes and classes 
of society, but also even to the sacred precincts of the 
zanana homes of India, where on various occasions 
be has had unique opportunities of speaking for his Lord 
to the great ladies of the land. His own words are : — 
e garments. 



He has frequently been asked how long he means to 
continue this life of self-abnegation, to which he replies : 

As long as I am in this world, I have vowed my hfe to 
Him, and His grace abiding I shall never bieak my vow. 

Never long in one place, he wanders o^'cr the length 
and breadth of India, meeting with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, suffering the changes of climate from the 
steamy tropical heat of Travancore and Ceylon to the 
icy cold of Tibet, Without knowledge of how food or 
raiment or lodging shall be provided from day to day. 
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' carrying no money or worldly possessions, S&dhii Sundar 
Singh continues his pilgrimage in the service of his 
felloAvnien and to the glory of his Master Christ. In cold 
or heat he wears the same clothes, and even in the bitter 
cold of farthest Tibet he wears no shoes, for by " his 
bleeding feet he attracts men to Christ." Wherever he 
goes he carries a small copy of the New Testament in 
Urdu, which with the help of natnre and his own experi- 
ence is all he needs to enforce his jiowerfnl teaching. 

In his book, Tlis Manhood of the Master, Dr. Fosdick 
says that " Jesus must have been the most radiant Man 
of His time in Palestine." Looking at Sadhu Sundar 
Singh it is easy to realize this, for to him suffering for 
Christ is a real joy, and his face is expressive of the deep 
peace and abounding joy he has in his dearest Saviour, 
Christ. During fourteen years of s4dhu life Sundar 
Singh has known all manner of trials, and endured much 
siiflering and persecution. Like his great predecessor 
Paid, he has been " troubled on every side . . . per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; persecuted but not forsaken ; 
cast down but not destroyed ; always bearing about in 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest " in his body (2 Cor. 

r iv. 7-10). 
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tiUNDAR THE HaN 






A WESTERN missionary who has loved India through 
a long life may perhaps be pardoned for writing this 
chapter. Ever since meeting Sundar Singh the question 
as to the great difference between him and most other 
ChrLstians, and also the S&dhu's nmisnal poiver of 
drawing men to Christ, has been uppermost in his mind. 
Absolute loss of all things and an entire submission to 
the will of Christ together with a profound enthralling 
love for his Saviour gives at least a partial answer to 
the problem. 

' In India as in our Lord's day " to the poor the Gospel 
is preached," and has found acceptance, and brought to 
many thousands a better life and a freer heritage. In 
some eases there is trouble and loss and even persecu- 
tion, but the eases are few and far between where absolute 
loss of all things is the price of following Christ. 

But, as will be seen in a succeeding chapter, the 
conversion of Sundar to Christ brought with it not only 
the loss of all things but great persecution and hardship. 
All he got by becoming a Christian was Christ ; and 
this incomparable gift swamped everything else, so 
that since that time it has been an ecstasy of delight to 
him to suffer with and for his Master. When more of 
India's sons accept the Saviour in this spirit, the 
Christian Church in this land will enter into her rightful 
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l)ri!i(f India to her Savio 

Wherein Hes Siuidar Sinphs [wwer to draw men to 
Christ ? Ea rly in life he liad an awakened conscicnet^ 
I and for long songht peaee in the sacred books with 
I which he was faniiHar. Failing to find in them what 
he songht he tnnied to the New Testament. Imagine 
his ardent and highly-strimg mind intent on the story 
or Christ as related there t A new liook — not a worn-out 
creed, nor the story of how Old Testament prophceies 
had been ftilfilled, nor yet a thing he had rend from 
a child and grown accustomed to ! There was no state- 
ness in the Gospel story to him. Chrisi. walked this 
earth again, lived and s|)okc in e^ery line ; and as he 
read, the niar\'cl of the story grew, initil obsessed by 
the vision he counted all things as dross that he " might 
win Christ and be found in Him." He had no books to 
explain tJie \ew Testament or to cloud its meaning. 
Tiiere were jnst the New Testament, God and his own 
highly attimed soul— a soul that had sought long and 
hopelessly for God, and had found here all, and more 
than he had sought. 

The picture of this Hindu boy sitting under a tree 
init of sight of friend or foe, immersed in the reading of 
his Urdu Testament ' and sobbing over its contents, is 
one that brings tears to the eyes, and calls us to pause 
and ask ourselves, " Have we so learned Christ ? " It 
takes Hs back to foundation things, and stripped of our 
learning and knowledge wc ery out for that siime simple 
experience — just to meet Christ as he did. 

From those days to the ])resent, Sniidar Singh has 
wandered in company with his Lord over the Icngtli 
and breadth of India, with his Vrdu New Testament in 
with Christ in his heart, and a look of 
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In The Goal of India the Rev. W. E. S. HolUnd says :~ 
India is the spiritual mother of half mankind. . . . No 
book that sets out to unveil for other peoples the heart of 
India could put anything else but religion in the very lore- 
front. ... To the Indian that is all that really matteis 
. . . nothing else can ever satisfy his soul. The climax of 
India's religious ideal has ever been renunciation. There is 
something of the magniflcent in the s^hu's measureless 
contempt for sufTeraig and hardship. . , , Christ will redeem 
India's ancient ideal : India needs to see Christ as well as 
hear about Him. . . . India needs the simple Chrifttian, who 
in a life of gentleness and patience, of lowly love and humble 
service, will unveil to her the beauty of Christ. 

Herein lies one great secret of Sddhu Sundar Singh's 
pciwer over men wherever he goes. Taking the old ideal" 
of renunciation he has spiritualized it, and men see in 
him a reflection of the great renunciation of Christ Him- 
self — not seeking suffering for suffering's own sake, as 
is the case with Hindti asceticism, but enduring it with 
cheerful acceptance as being the will of God for him. 
In the words of Keshab Chandra Sen : — 

Behold Christ cometh to na as an Asiatic ... to fulfil and 
perfect that religion of communion for which India has been 
panting — yea, after long centuries shall this communion be 
perfected in Christ. 

S&dhu Sundar Singh in himself reminds men of this 
ereat fact, and looking beyond him they " Behold the 
Man " who " for our sakes became poor." 

Can one wonder that whenever he makes his public 
appearances large crowds gather to hear him '! India 
must be won for Christ by her own sons, and in Sundar 
Singh we see a man whose appeal goes straight to the 
heart of an Indian, be he Christian or otherwise. His 
appearance, his utter self-abnegation and poverty, his 
presentation of the Gospel message, even the manner of 
his conversion combine to make that appeal irresistible 
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to the people of India. They understand and believe in 
such a man. Thus this son of India possesses a key to 
the hearts of his countrymen no foreigner can ever hope 
to have, however tfreat his love for India and her people 
may be. 

An Indian gentleman thus speaks of him : — 
A tall young man in flowing toga and a short blark beard 
delivering his meeeage with the Are of a prophet and the 
power of an apostle I As the sweet words flowed from his 
lips the Sadhu stood before us as a symbol of the spiritual 
culture of the East set aglow in the lesplendenl light of the 
Gospel. 

Whilst an American adds : — 

The beauty that he daily gazes upon draws the deep souls 
of India who have not yet beheld it, but have seen it in him. 
His life is his power, and that life has to be lived to make 
"that power fflt. 

The Youn^ Men of India for July, 1918, publishes the 
following : — 

It is almost an impossible task to present tmy appreciatiou 
of him (the S&dhu) in words. He is a man who has taken 
up the life of a s&dhu because he believes that God has called 
him to this method of labour for Him. He utterly disowns 
the idea that in the life of the s&dhu there is any intrinsic 
and special holiness. . . . His addresses, like his personality, 
are radiant with a ealm, deep and glowing faith in God, 
and it is impossible to be in hii company without realizing 
that he is one to whom God b a familiar friend. ... He 
conveys the message which is the heart of his own life through 
addresses filled with vivid and often piquant illustrations 
drawn ttftm his own experience . . . and he presses home 
his points with unforgetabte sinules and illustrations. It is 
a fortunate thing for the Indian Church that the first man 
wl)o has become widely known as a Chtistian Sadhu should 
be one of such simple humble faith, and so purely a Christian 
personality. 

The S&dhu is not emotional or fanatical. Every gift 
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lie possesses he ascribes to Christ, and to Christ alone. 
_He_ belongs to no^ sect and is not a member of any 
order. In "himself he calls Indians back to ^implicitv, 
self-sacrifice, and a pure whole-hearted devotion to 
Christ, that seeks only after God and works perpetually 
for the souls of men. Life to him is only of value so far 
as it serves these great ends, and standing before men as 
the embodiment of these ideals his appeal to India is 
irresistible. 







CHAPTER ly 

Nationality and Bertit 

Sadhc Sundar Singh in a Sikh by birth. The Sikhs are, 
' for various reasons, of peciihar interest. Arising first 
as a religious sect resolved to reform abuses and to' 
lead men back to a simpler purer worship, they eventu- 
ally developed into an organized military power. 
Through four centuries they have had many and bitter 
experiences, but pride of raee, love of arms, and a stiff 
ehiiging to their religious doctrines, are to this day 
their great characteristics. 

Cunningham, in his History of tlie Sikhs, says : — 
During the sixteenth century' whilst the Punjab was a 
scene of endless contention for power amongst foreign raees, 
the religious sect of the Sikhs, humble in its origin, unpre- 
tending in its primitive character, silently arose amidst the 
tumult of arms, and in spite of persecution laid the foundations 
of a great state. 

The home of the Sikhs is " The Coiintrj- of the Fi\-e 
Rivers," and a, remarkable circnmstance of the popula- 
tion 'of the Punjab is the comjiarative paucity of the 
Sikhs in a coimtry once ruled by them. The Siklis do not 
form a numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be 
estimated by numbers, but by their unity and energy of 
religious fervour and warlike temperament. They will 
dare and endure much ; they are not easily discouraged 
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by defeat ; and they look forward hopefully to the day 
when the double mission of \anak and Govind Singh 
shall become a dominant religion. 

Some further account of the Sikhs will be found at 
the end of the book, and from it will be seen some of the 
national and religious influences under which Sundar 
Singh was born. Captain Cimningham says : — 

A Sikh chief is not more distinguished by his stately pcison 
and manly bearing than a minister of his faith is by a lofty 
thoiightfulness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, 
and his persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity. 

I In religious faith and worldly aspiration they are wholly 

f different from other Indians. 

From such a stock sprang Sundar Singh. His father 
was Sirdar Sher Singh, & Sikh by descent, and to this 
day a wealthy landowner in Rampur, in the State of 
Patiala, where on September 8, 1889, Simdar was bom ; 
the youngest son in the family, but called to a higher 
destiny than them all. One of the family is Sirdar 
A, Nath Singh, commander of an Indian force in one of 
the Sikh States, while others have risen to even higher 
distinction still. 

As a child Sundar was bro\ight ap in the lap of luxury. 
Every year as the hot weather drew on, he was taken 
with the family to spend the summer in the cooler air 
of the Himalayas, usually to Simla. 

His mother was a refined and gifted lady ; very 
broadminded in her sympathies. She was on friendly 
terms with the American Presbyterian Mission ladies, 
and permitted their visits to her home. From his earliest 
days the relationship between Sundar and his mother 
was of the tenderest character. He was the youngest 
of the family, and he seldom left her side. She would 
often say to him, " You must not be careless and worldly 
like your brothers. You must seek peace of soul and 
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I love religion, and some day you must become a holy 
B&dhu." 

So frequently did he hear such words as these from 
his mother's hps that he never contemplated any other 
life than this of which she spoke. Wherever she went 
her little son accompanied her, and she never ceased 
to teach him the best thmgs she Icnew. By the time he 
w&s seven years of age he had leanit the Bhagavadgitd 
from beginning to end in Sanskrit. And then, at the age 
of fourteen, Sundar lost his dearest earthly friend. How 
he missed her gentle companionship no one knows, but 
to-day when he speaks of her his voice grows tender, 
and he believes that were she alive she would be satisfied 
to see him living and working as he is this day 






CHAPTER V 
Called to Seek 



It has often been remarked that great men owe much 
to the early trainmg given by their mothers, and in 
the case of Sadhii Simdar Singh this is especially true. 
From his earliest days the ehild not only accompanied 
his mother on her \isits to the temples but was carefully 
taught by her to regard religion as the supreme thing 
in life. He saw her reference for the holy men she 
often went to consult, and very early in life his impres- 
Monable mind seized upon the idea that of all lives that 
of a holy sadhn was the best worth living. 

Snndar Icarnt front his devout mother that there was 
a peace of heart which needed earnest seeking, and 
which, when found, would be the greatest treasure on 
earth. So frequently did she speak of this to him that 
as he grew in understanding the desire to gain this 
precious gift grew in intensity. The little ehild who had 
" rubbed his forehead on the temple door " and sat ut the 
feet of Hindu holy men, now began to seek for the 
inestimable treasure he had learnt to regard as the iine 
thing worth obtaining in the world. 

The Graiith of the Sikhs, the sacred books of thi 
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f Hin(i>i religion, and even the Qiir'an of the Miihammad- 
ans, were all ceaselessly read and searehfd. Often when 
his family lay asleep Suiidar would sit poring over the 
pages of one or other of these books. Many ]]assages 
and verses he learnt by heart, and yet with all his 
increasing knowledge there only came to him a deeper 
unrest of soul. 

The priests of the temple, the s^dhiis he so often saw, 
and e^-en his pious mother, failed to bring him rest of 
heart, although they quoted many passages from their 
sacred books in the hope of helping him. Thus built up 
in, but unsatisfied with, the faith of his fathers, and 
without knowledge of Christ aud Christianity, Sundar 
was sent to learn at the mission school earned on by the 

^ American Presbyterians in his own village. Here every 
Say the Bible M'as taught, and Sundar heard things that 
aroused in his mind feelings of the deepest antagonism. 
His Sikh blood was mused on the verj- first day by 
his being told to read the Bible. " Why should I ? 
We are Sikhs and the Granth is our sacred book." But 
Sundar, with a friend of his own age and standing, were 
persuaded to obey the nile of the school, and then he 
bought for himself a copy of the New Testament and 
began to read it. But his horror was only increased 
when he found its teaching iitteriy subversi\c of all 
he had learnt and treasured from his childhood, A deep 
inbred reverence for his own religion, almost amounting 
to fanaticism, roused him beyond endurance, Sonu he 
became the ringleader of the boys in the school who 
hated Christianity- 0|M!nIy he tore up the hated pages 
of his Xcw Testament and burnt them in the tire. 
Hearing of this his father expostulated with him, declaring 
the Bible to be a good book, and telling him that he 
should have retiirned it to the missionary rather than 
Lhave treated it thus. 
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Again Stmdar turned to his own sacred books, this 
time with an abhorrence for Christ and a greater deter- 
mination to ^nd the peace of which his mother had 
taught him. He not only arduously studied the Indian 
religious systems and holy books, but also practised 
" Yoga " under a Hindu sAdhii, and learnt how to throw 
himself into mystic trances, which brought temporary 
relief, although when he came oiit of the trance he was 
more miserable than before. He was taken away from 
the mission school and sent to a government school three 
miles away from his home. The daily long walk in the 
fierce Indian sun soon began to tell on his health, and 
before long it became apparent that he must return to 
the mission school if he was to hniiih his education. 

All this time he had been diligent in his search for 
peace, and the constant ery of his heart was for shavti 
—that comprehensive Hindi term that means not only 
peace but a full satisfaction of soul. But the more he 
longed the greater was his disappointment when he 
foimd himself growingly filled with a deep soul-hunger 
that nothing would satisfy. 

Back in the mission school Sundar once more found 
the Gospel in his hand, and again listened to the daily 
teaching of the Bible. Then returned upon him his 
old hatred of Christianity, and the very name of Christ 
filled his mind with angry resentment. So strong 
were his feelings -at that time that on one occasion, when 
the shadow of a Christian missionary fell a<Toss him, he 
spent a whole hour in washing away the pollution. 
Sundar speaks of this period as one of the most trying of 
his life, for he had come to the end of his own religion 
without discovering the shanti he was in search of, and 
his deep-rooted hatred of Christianity prevented him 
from even looking into the Christian sacred book for 
this "pearl of great price," 



CHAPTER VI 
Caixed of God 



** Blessed are they .that hunger and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled." — Matthew v. 6. 

** Come unto Me . . . and I will give you rest.** — Matthew xi. 28. 

Thus far Gkxl had led Siindar by a way he knew not, 
and it seemed only to lead him into blanker night. 
Having studied line by line all the religions he knew, 
having heard from the lips of many religious teachers 
all they had to tell, and in spite of all still experiencing 
a deeper and more unsatisfied longing for the shanti he 
believed possible, Sundar was led by God to see that in 
none of these things could he find what he sought. In 
the silent sanctuary of his own heart came the thought 
at last, that perhaps in the despised book he had so 
furiously destroyed there might be some help, and so he 
yet again took the Testament in hand. Tom with 
anguish and driven to despair he recui there, " Come 
unto Me , . . ^nd I will give you rest." The words 
arrested him, and as he continued to read the story of 
the cross the wonder grew. No longer did he join with 
His class-mates in their open abuse of the Christian 
religion. Sometimes he was discovered in quiet con- 
verse with the Christian teacher. Eventually these 
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things were noticed and duly reported to his parents, but 
his father took little notice, for the boy had been ivcU 
grounded in the Sikh rcHgion by his devout mother, and 
was imbued with its beHefs. 

But the leaven of the Gospel had entered his heart, 
and as he read, " God so loved the world that He ga^e 
His only begotten Son, that whosocxer bclieveth on Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life," a whisper of 
comfort came to his sore heart. But still the burden of 
anguish prevented him finding rest. At last he felt he 
must put an end to the struggle. So one night he made 
a firm resolve that he would obtain peace before dawn — 
either in this world or the next. He knew that at five 
o'clock each morning the Ludhiana express passed at 
the bottom of his father's garden, and to end his miserv 
seemed no sin to the Hindu boy. 

' In Hindu fashion he bathed, and with Testament in 
hand he retired to his room to spend the long night in 
reading, meditation and prayer, Jiist before dawn 
Snndar became eonscioiis of a bright cloud filling the 
room, and in the cloud he saw the radiant figure and 
face of Christ. As he looked upon the vision it seemed 
to him that Christ spoke saying, " AVhy do you op]x>se 
Me ? I am your Savioiir. I died on the eross for you." 
His determined enmity was broken down for ever as he 
looked upon that Face so filled with Di\ine love and 
pity, and with conviction came a sublime sense of 
forgiveness and acceptance with Christ. At that moment 
there flashed into his heart the great skanti he had 
sought so long. Rising from his knees the vision faded, 
but from that hour Christ has remained with him, and 
shanti has been his dearest giosscssiou. With a heart 
brimming over with joy Snndar went to his father's 
room and told him that he was a Christian. Unable to 
believe that his son could be in earnest, the father urged 
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him to go to rest, and believing all was right he fell 
asleep again. But that memorable night the thorn- 
crowned Jesus had called Sundar Singh to follow in His 
steps, and from that night the cross of Jesus was to be 
his joyous theme, until that cross shall lift him into the 
presence of his Saviour for evermore. 




CHAPTER VII 

Called to Suffer — I 
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A maQ*8 foes ahaU be they of hia own household.** — ^Matt. x. 86. 

For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.** — Phil. i. 29. 



(i 



For nine months from that night onwards Sundar 
Singh was to pass from sorrow to sorrow, until he had 
drunk the cup of suffering to its bitterest dregs, for all 
that time he remained in his father's house. 

When it became known that he had chosen Jesus as 
his master, it seemed too heinous a thing for any member 
of his family to believe. That one of their nlmiber, 
belonging as they did to a proud and influential family, 
should dream of joining the despised sect of the Christians, 
none could contemplate. The father, with much earnest 
pleading and tenderness, urged his son to put aside 
such degrading and foolish thoughts ; to remember the 
high estate he had been bom to, and the noble prospects 
that laj'' before him. He unrolled before the eyes of 
Simdar visions of wealth and honour, of high positions 
awaiting him ; but, seeing these things made no impres- 
sion, he portrayed to him the shame and disgrace that 
would befall his family if he persisted in his present 
course. The father knew his son's heart, and the love 
that heart still held for his mother and kindred. 
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None but Sundar can tell the temptations of that 
dreadful hour. Anguish filled his soul that he should 
bring reproach on those he loved. At that moment 
too were spread before him the temptations, ambitions 
and glitter of the world ; and once more he was to 
feel the power of earth's attractions and earth's love. 
But GUkI had not called Sundar from despair and dark- 
ness to let him fall a prey to. these temptations. It 
seemed to him that Jesus whispered, ** He that loveth 
father or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me, 
and he that taketh not his cross and foUoweth Me is not 
worthy of Me." Only when he saw his father's tears 
did poor Sundar's heart almost break, but even as he 
declared his love for his father he had strength given to 
speak of a greater love for One who had called him to 
follow Him, and whom he could not disobey. V Such scenes 
of pathos are not to be dwelt upon in the pages of a book. 

About this time, when it was fully realized that 
Sundar had made up his mind to follow Christ, a fresh 
attempt was made to turn him aside and to win him back 
to his old faith. An honoured uncle, the possessor of 
great wealth, one day took him off to his large house, 
and led him to a deep cellar below the main building. 
Taking him inside the uncle locked the door and Sundar 
wondered whether his last hour had come. But, taking 
a key, his uncle stepped forward and unlocked a large 
safe. Throwing open the door there was revealed to 
the boy's eyes such wealth as he had never dreamt of. 
Rolls of bank notes, priceless jewels, and quantities of 
money were what he saw. His uncle then besought 
him not to disgrace the family name by becoming a 
Christian, 'and taking his puggaree from his own head he 
lijid it on Sundar's feet, as the last and humblest suppli- 
cation he could make, with the words, '' All these shall 
be yours if you will remain with us." 
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Sundar felt this temptation keenly, for not only did 
the sight of such riches dazzle his eyes, but his heart was 
deeply moved by his uncle's condescension in thus 
humiliating himself to the youngest son of the house- 
hold. Sundar's eyes filled with tears as he beheld the 
■puggaree lying on his feet — marking the disgrace which 
he must bring on those he loved, and his uncle standing 
bareheaded before him. But at that moment his heart 
became filled to overflowing with such love and devotion 
to Christ that refusal came easily to his lips, and with 
it came such a sense of divine approbation and accept- 
ance of his dearest Saviour as strengthened every holy 
resolution to be faithful to his Lord. After that his 
father made it plain to him that he was no longer a 
son of the house but an outcast. 

Both Sundar and a Sikh class-mate had read the 
New Testament with the same result, that they found 
Christ. But they were not of an age to take the great 
step of confessing Christ publicly, and so were obliged to 
remain in their Hindu homes. The relatives of Sundar's 
friend brought a, case into the law courts charging the 
American missionaries with compelling the boy to 
become a Christian. Upon appearing before the magis- 
strate the boy bore steady witness to the taith that was 
[n him, and being questioned, he took a New Testament 
from his pocket and holding it in his hand replied, 
" Not because of the F^ri S&hib but by reading this 
Injil, I beheve on Christ, so let the Pddri S&hib go." 
Thus the case fell through, and for some time longer 
Sundar and his friend were forced to remain with their 
relatives until they were able to take the momentous 
step that was to mean so much to them both later on. 

It is easy to see how, when all persuasion and the 
temptations of a great career failed to turn aside the 
boy from his set purpose, the bitterest hostility was 
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aroused amongst nis people. His own brother proved 
his fiercest enemy, and day by day Simdar suffered bitter 
persecution at his hand. No language was too foul to be 
used against him and his " Jesus," and with redoubled 
care he had to steal away where no eye could see him, if 
he was to refresh his soul by the reading of his precious 
New Testament. He was taken away from the mission 
school, which was eventually broken up and had to be 
closed because of the persecution. Nor was this all, for 
the open hostility of the villagers became so great that the 
small Christian community, no longer able to procure 
food at the shops, was obliged to withdraw to more 
friendly quarters, leaving Sundar alone and friendless. 

As the storm increased in fury Sundar saw that it 
was impossible for him to remain in his father's house, 
and so eventually he made his way to the headquarters 
of the American Presbyterian Mission in Ludhiana, 
where the missionaries received him kindly and took care 
of him. Special arrangements were made for the cooking 
of his food to prevent trouble with his family, and 
Sundar entered the high school to continue his educa- 
tion. The sensitive boy had high ideals as to what 
Christians ought to be, and before long he discovered that 
his school-mates were for the most part only nominally 
Christian, and the conduct of some of them caused him 
to leave the mission and retrace his steps homewards. 
Arrived at Rampur his parents naturally thought he 
had given up Christianity and received him with great 
kindness. But they were speedily disillusioned, for 
they soon found him to be a more determined follower 
of Jesus than before, 

Sundar now took the final step that was to place 

him hopelessly outside the pale of his religion, commu- 

, and family, by cutting short his long hair — the sign 

L to all that he was no longer a Sikh. Sikhs are instructed 
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in their sacred book, the Cranth, never to cut the hair, 
and every true Sikh glories in his hair. Among various 
races of India the lozig tuft of hair is regarded with 
special reverence, and is the last sign of Hinduism a 
caste man lays aside when he becomes a Christian. S() 
Snndar in cutting his hair broiight ostracism on himself, 
and at the same time it was an unmistakable declaration 
for Christ and His cross. Then fell on this poor boy 
the bitterest blow of all. He was to be disowned, cast 
out, treated only as the lowest of the low, and that by 
those who loved him best. The Apostle Paul wrote, 
" We are made as the offseouring of all things," and this 
was the treatment meted out to a boy of sixteen, who 
up to this point had not entirely cast in his lot with 
Christians. He was ho longer counted as one of the 
family. His food was served to him outside the house, 
just as if he belonged to the ' imtouchables,' and he was 
made to sleep in the same place. The first time this was 
done the poor boy's eyes filled with tears, and the weight 
of his cross seemed more than he could bear. 

Shortly after this, one of Sundar's brothers-in-law, 
who was in the service of the Raja of Nabha, took him 
for a day or two to stay at his own house, in the hope 
of bringing him to a different state of mind. It was then 
that the Raja heard of the matter, and he summoned 
Sundar to appear before the bar of the State Assembly 
(Durbar) to account for his conduct. The Raja used 
much persuasive language, and made glowing offers to 
him ; moreover he made a stern appeal to his pride of 
race, reminding him that he was a Singh (lion) and that 
to be a Christian was to become a dog. Whatever 
answer Sundar made it must have been given to him in 
thafvery hour what he should speak, for nrither argument 
nor appeal nor yet offers of high position were able to 
mo^'e him in his resolution to follow Christ at all costs. 
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He then returned home, and immediately all the 
pent-up anger of his father was let loose upon him. 
The helpless boy was cursed, disowned, and told that 
on the following morning he must go forth from his 
ancestral home. With a sorely wounded heart that 
night he lay down for the last time on his father's 
verandah to sleep. Before sunrise the following day he 
was cast forth with nothing but the thin clothes he 
wore, and enough money to take him to Patiala by rail. 
Homeless, friendless, and utterly destitute, Simdar 
turned his back on the home of his childhood. 

.Jesus, I my cross have taken. 

All to leave and follow Thee ; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken. 

Thou from hence my All shalt be. 





CHAPTER nil 

Called to Suffer — II 



As Siindar sat in the train the thought came to him 
that in Ropnr there was a little colony of Christians — 
some from Rampnr, whither they had fled when persecu- 
tion made life impossible in their own village^and so 
stepping out of the train he made his way to the house 
of the kind Indian pastor and his good wife. It was by 
the providence of God that Sundar did this, for very soon 
after his arrival he fell violently ill and a physician had 
to be called in. Then it became known that a deadly 
poison had been mixed in the food given him before 
leaving home. It was not the intention of his friends that 
they should be degraded in the eyes of the world, but 
rather that he should die in the train. All that night 
the good pastor's wife sat by his side waiting for the 
end to come, for the physician pronounced the case 
hopeless and departed with the promise to come in the 
morning to the funeral. 

Sundar lay in mortal pain with blood flowing from 
his mouth and his strength ebbing fast. But as he lay, 
there came to him the profound belief that God had not 
called him out of darkness to die without witnessing to 
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faith in Christ, so he began to pray with all his 
remaining powers. When morning came he was still 
alive, though exceedingly weak. The physician came 
ac^oiding to his promise and was amazed to find the 
boy alive. So deeply impressed was he that he took a 
copy of the New Testament and began to study it. 
In this way the physician himself became a believer 
in Chriiit, and to-day is working as a missionary in 
Burma. 

Sundar's friend, in taking the same step, received 
similar treatment, for his relatives also offered him 
poisoned food to eat. While Sundar lay between life and 
death his friend's short; but heroic witness to the power 
of Christ came to an end, and he passed to the presence 
of his Redeemer to be " for ever with the Lord." 

When Sundar was sufficiently strong to undertake 
the short journey to Ludhiana he went back to the kind 
care of the American missionaries there. Whilst there 
several attempts were made by his relatives to get 
him away, and. violence was used on one of these occa- 
sions, so that the police had to be called in to quell the 
disturbance. But the most trying occurrence to Sundar 
was when his aged father came to make a last appeal 
in the hope of drawing him away. The sight of the 
father's stricken face and figure made a deep impression 
on the boy, and as the old man spoke of the great love 
of his mother and happy days of his childhood, there 
'passed in fleeting panorama before Sundar's mind all 
the happiness of his old home, and the love that had 
sheltered his early days. His tears scorched his cheeks, 
whilst a mighty struggle went on in his heart. But 
he was not left to struggle alone, for One stood by him 
and reinforced his soul's resolve to take up his cross 
and follow Him. As his father turned to go away the 
I last great sacrifice was made, and Simdar stood as he 
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does to-day — stripped of all that life can offer but 
accepted of his Lord. These long months, so full of 
trial and hardship, had been a supreme test, and every 
fresh sorrow only added sweetness and firmness to the 
character of this remarkable boy. 

After these events it became necessary for Sundar 
to go away where he would be protected from his enemies, 
and he was sent to the American Medical Mission at 
Sabathu, a small place twenty-three miles from Simla, 
where he was free from persecution, and able to give his 
mind completely to the study of his beloved New 
Testament. Set free from all earth's ties, he became 
increasingly anxious to confess Christ by baptism. 
Again and again he begged that he might be allowed to 
take this step, and eventually on his birthday, September 
3, 1905, the Rev. J. Redman baptized him in the Church 
of England at Simla. Next day Sundar returned to 
Sabathu, and knowing that he was '' buried with Him in 
ba])tism . . . risen with Him through faith " (Col. ii. 12) 
his heart was filled to overflowing with happiness. The 
weary struggles of the past months faded in the presence 
of this new joy of bearing the name of the dear Master 
for whom already he had suffered so much. 

His heart now became filled with a burning desire 
to make known to others the Saviour to whom he had 
given himself so unreservedly, and with eager joy he 
began to look forward to the great work to which his 
life was to be dedicated. During the hard days of his 
search after God Sundar had made a vow that if God 
would lead him into peace he would sacrifice all that 
life could offer him. And now the day had come when 
he could make an utter self-surrender for Jesus Christ. 
He had long felt drawn to the life of a sadhu, and know- 
ing what such a life involved, he willingly made the 
final sacrifice for it. His books and personal belongings 
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were soon disposed of, and on October 6, 1905, just 
thirty-three days after his baptism, he adopted the 
simple saffron robe that was to mark him off for all time 
as one vowed to a religions life. With bare feet and no 
visible means of support, but with his New Testament 
in his hand and his Lord at his side, S&dhu Sundar 
Singh set out on the evangelistic campaign that has 
lasted to this day. 





CHAPTER IX 
Called to Seeve 

" It pleased God who . . . called me by His graee to reveal His 
Son in me, that I might preach Him among the heathen." — 
GalatianB i. 13-10. 

" Ye shall be witnesses unto Me ... in Jerusalem. "—Acta i. 8. 



Stn^DAR was now embarked on a life of such complete 
self-abnegation and suffering as falls to the lot of few 
men in this world. His path from Hinduism to Christ 
had been one of thoms all the way. But, after his 
vision of the thorn- crowned Jesus and his acceptance 
of the peace his Saviour brought, nothing seemed too 
great to give up for Him, In the undying words of 
Dr. Watts ;— 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small ; 

Love so amazing, no divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

Nothing less than 'all sufficed to satisfy his ardent nature, 
and one cannot wonder that on entering the sadhu 
life in that spirit he determined, as he says, that " His 
grace abiding " he would live no other, so long as life 
was his to spend for Christ. 
Though but a boy in years, the heart of Sadhu Sundar 
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Singh then, as now, was filled with a divine passion 
for human sonls, and his intense devotion and love 
for the Lord Jesus caused him to choose as his first 
field' of labour his own village, from which he had been 
driven only a shoi^ time previously. Only a few months 
after his rejection by his family the young Sadhu 
returned to the familiar streets of Rampur, and there in 
every street he bore faithful witness to the power of the 
Saviour and the new-found happiness he had in Him. 
Not only so, but even the zanana doors of Rampur were 
opened to him, and he went from house to house tcllin<i: 
the women the same wonderful story. From there, and 
alone, he passed on to the villages roimd about, and fear- 
lessly testified to the people everywhere of the great 
peace only obtainable through Jesus Christ. 

He then continued his way through many other 
towns and villages of the Punjab, working his way uj) 
towards Afghanistan and Kashmir. This was a long and 
extremely arduous tour, and, unused to the hardships 
of sadhu life, Sundar suffered severely from the cold 
and privations of the way. Moreover the work was 
difficult, for his message met with little response. It 
was however at the ancient city of Jalalabad in Afghanis- 
tan that he met some Pathans, who, planning his destruc- 
tion, were eventually willing to receive his message. 
An accoimt of this will be found in a later cha])ter. 

Up to this point it seems as if God had, little by little, 
weaned Sundar from all that life holds dear. Relatives, 
wealth, home, had all gone for Christ. Entering the new 
world of Christians the comfort and almost certain 
preferment that wonld have been his, were to count for 
naught to him who had set out on his first tour to make 
Christ known in the heathen villages amongst the moiui- 
tains. The cold pierced his thin clothing, the thorns and 
stones cut his bare feet. The nights came with no 
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certainty of shelter from the bitter winds and pouring 
rain, and the grey dawn often brought days of hunger and 
suffering such as he had never known. Eien his fervent 
soul quailed at the hardship that seemed to bring so httle 
return, for often his message was discredited and he him- 
self cast forth to spend a hungry night in caves or any 
•poor shelter the jungle might afford. His s^dhu's clothes 
gave him entrance everywhere, but often when it was 
discovered that he was a Christian, Sundar was driven 
hungry and helpless from the villages to live or die. 

But nothing can discourage him. Incapable of 
drawing back iu face of danger or death itself, Sadhu 
Sundar Singh continues his sublime mission in the 
darkest comers' of India and the regions beyond. Year 
in and out he has laboured for the souls of men in plain 
and mountain, in city and village, and amongst the 
scattered peoples and wandering tribes on the frontiers 
of India. It has been amongst these peoples that he has 
suffered so severely, but amongst them too he has had 
the supreme joy not only of making Christ known, but 
of leading men to His feet. His chief work has been 
done amongst non-Christians, to whom he feels God's 
call to be clear and unmistakable 





CHAPTER X 
Called to Piieacii 



Very weary after his long and liard journey through 
the Punjab, Kashmir, BalnchLstan and Afghanistan, the 
Sadhu retra<-fd his stciis and came to Kotgarli, a snm)I 
place beyond Simla in the Himalayas, nhcre he remained 
a time for rest. This little place wiU always be associated 
with Simdar Singh, for early in his career he laboured 
there, and it is to Kotgarh still that he retires for a brief 
rest between his tonrs, or before starting on his arduous 
journeys into the closed lands of Tibet and Nepal. 

During the smnmer of 1906, Snndar met Mr. Stokes. 
who was staying near Kc'tgarh. This wealthy American 
gentleman had come to India to labour for her people, 
and for the glory of God. Meeting the Sadhn tired 
his heart, and iilled him with a desire to join him in 
his ardnous life. After prayer and thought Mr. Stokes 
took tliLS stop, and the two Sadhiis to<)t a journey 
together throiigh the Khangra valley. ' 

Food and shelter were diffieult to obtnin, and the 
two brothers suffered niitch. bnt tlnir work was good 
and their fellowship sweet. It wa-, dining this journey 
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tliat Suiular Siiigli Icll ill, TIil- two SAdhiis liad travilk-d 
tojiothcr fur some hundreds tif mites, .siiarinR the same 
hardships, often being obJijiixl to seek shelter in thL- 
eonimon filthy serais, and often snbsistiiig on the barest 
and roughest diet, and little enough of that. They were 
jias.siiig through vcn,' uuhealthy ronntry when Sniidar 
was sciKed with fever and sc\Tre internal paiiiii. 
Shaking with ague, burning with fever and always in 
j>ain, he dragged on until at last he eould walk no 
longer, lie sank on the jiath almost imeonseious, and 
3lr. Stokes moved him into an easier jmsition, emtniring 
at the same time as to how he was. Xo eoni]»laint e\er 
passes the lips of the Sfidhn whatever his lot. and Mr. 
Stokes was not at all surprised to reeeive the rejily lie 
did. With a smile, though in a feeble volee, the Sadhn 
answered, " I am very happy. How sweet it is to suffer 
f<ir His sake." Those who know the Sadhu best km.w 
thiit "this is the key-note of his life."' 

It was a wild and jungly plaee where this happened, 
and Mr. Stokes was in great difficulty, but he sueeecdol 
in jjftting the sick man to the house of a Kuro[K'an some 
miles away, where he was nursed to health again. The 
kind host was at that time without any eare for religi.m, 
but day by day he saw the example of the Sadhu and 
heard sueh things fr.mi his li|iH as caused him to think 
dee|)Iy, nntil he beeame a truly eonverted nmu. Thus 
was this illness blessed to thesaving of one soul who 
found joy aud peace in Christ Jesus. 

Mr. Stokes possessed a magic lantern which the Sa<llm 
borrowed and used in Uanipur and other places for 
street preaching at night, when large numbers of peiiple 
gathered to sec the pictures and hear the cvplanatiou. 
Thus unwcaricdly, night aud day, the two Sadhus passed 
from plaee to ])laee, doing most of their travelling by 
night, because the hhu was tot) (ierce for Mr. Stokes 
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to bear its rays on his unprotected head. It was at 
this time that Mr. Stokes spoke so appreeiatively of the 
work of the S&dhu, wlio, though not much more than a 
boy, was so filled with his message that wherever he 
went i)eople were under a strange compulsion to listen 
to what he said. 

In 1907 the two S&dhus laboured in the Leper Asyhim 
at Sabathu, and later in the year they went down to 
Lahore to work amongst the plague-stricken in the 
Plague Camp there. They toiled unremittingly day and 
night, allowing themselves only brief hours of respite, 
and even these were spent lying on the ground amongst 
the sick and dying. 

The next year Mr. Stokes went to America on 
furlough and Simdar was once more left alone. From 
Lahore he went on to Sindh, returning through Rajputana 
to North India again, and then as the hot weather drew 
on he made his first journey into the closed land of 
Tibet. In all these places the Gospel was preached 
incessantly, and no man who came across the S4dhu 
went away without hearing that Jesus had come, into 
the world to save sinners. 

After his return from Tibet he had a great desire to 
go to Palestine, in the belief that to see the place where 
his Saviour had lived and died would inspire him to 
fuller and better service. But when he reached Bombay 
he found it impracticable, so in 1909 he returned to 
North India through the Central Provinces, preaching 
as he went. 



.SADIIU SUNDAB 8INQH 
BRADINO HIS NEW TESTAMENt 



CHAPTER XI 
What Wisdom is This ? 



^AT Siiiidar SJiif()i was taught of God was unmistak- 

ntbly shown by the wonderful hearing he got amongst 

^on- Christians thus early in his career. His friends 

xtgnizcd that he possessed unusual powers, and that 

his presentation of the Gospel held people by its attrac- 

Mveiiess and persuasiveness. So much was this the case 

iiat they felt it desirable to widen the sphere of his 

icratiojis by including the Christian community among 

' to whom he went. But for this some definite 

reparation was needed and they advised him to join 

the St, John's Divinity College, Lahore, This he did, 

passing on entry the examination usually imposed at the 

close of the first year, and jiroeecding at once to the 

second year's course. The years 1909 and 1010 were 

spent in study, and during vacation time he continued 

his e^-angelistie werlc as heretofore. 

Sundar stiil wore the saffron robe. The s4dhu idea 
for a Christian was something quite new at that time, 
and was a cause of considerable doubt to many. But 
he ne\er sivcrvcd from his first rcsohition, although the 
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criticism he was ol'tcn subjected ti>, tciide{l to niiikc 
these years hard for him. 

Whilst Siindar was in college Mr. Stokes returned 
from furlough, having gone to England and there started 
the idea of a brotherhood, whose work shoidd be exclu- 
sively for the glory of God and the help ot man, in what- 
ever form it might present itself — not necessarily the 
work of preaching. The humbler and harder the labours, 
the better t The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
approached on the matter, and seemed to thiiik it would 
be a good thing, so that after Mr. Stokes returned 
to India this brotherhood was started with five persons, 
the only Indian being the S4dhu. The brotherhood was 
inaugurated in a solemn service in Lahore Cathedral, 
when two of the five took the vows, but Sundar remained 
a novice, having already vowed himself to the life of a 
s^dhu for Christ's sake. 

Upon leaving college he was recommended for 
deacon's orders by the Diocesan Mission Council and 
was granted a licence to preach. Soon after leaving 
college his heart turned to Tibet, whither he went for 
the six months of hot weather, returning to Kotgarh, 
where he worked in connexion with the Church Mission- 
ary Society for some time. 

Like the great English preacher, John Wesley, the 
S&dhu looked upon the world as his parish, and he 
preached everywhere and to all who would give heed to 
his message. It was not long before dissatisfaction was 
expressed at his methods of work. He was told that 
in deacon's orders it was undesirable, and that as a priest 
it would be impossible, to continue working in this way. 
The pure and simple spirit of the man never for a moment 
staggered or stayed to contemplate what would be the 
result if he declined to obey. The sheltered life of a 
priest with its possibilities of preferment held no temptation 
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for Siindar. On his knees and in the qniet of his 
own spirit he settled the momentous question, and then 
took the step that for ever set him free of all sects. He 
returned his licenee to preaeh, to his Bishop, explaining 
that he felt called to i)reaeh to all, and wherever God sent 
him. Bishop Lefroy (late M<?tropc)litan of India), with a 
generous large-hearted ness, accepted the reason with the 
licence. 

The great crisis of his career was safely past. From 
that day Sddhii Sundar Singh made himself the possession^ 
of Christians of all creeds^ and also set himselTfree for a 
mightjTwork amongst non-Christians all over India. 





CHAPTER XII 

Early Expekibnces as a Sadhu 



; BinncT that repentcth." 



The years 1911 and 1912 were spent in touring in 
Garhwal, Xepal, Kuhi, the Punjab, atid many other 
places, whilst each year during the six months of hot 
weather the S4dhu went alone to Tibet. The following 
incidents give some idea of his life and work at that time. 
Sundar Singh was one day making his way to a certain 
village when he caught sight of two men in front of him, 
one of whom suddenly disappeared. A little further on 
he overtook the remaining man, who accosted him, and 
pointing to a sheeted figure on the ground told the S&dhn 
that thb was his friend who had died by the way, and 
he had no money to bury him. Sundar had only his 
blanket and two pice which had been given him for the 
toll bar, but these he gave to the man and passed on his 
way. He had not gone far when the man came running 
after him, and sobbed out that his companion was really 
dead. The Sidhu did not understand, luitil he began to 
explain that it was their custom to take it in turns to 
prey on the public by pretending one of them was dead. 
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/ had done for years, but that dny ivhcii the 
went back to call his friend there was no rrs|x>nse, 
on lifting the cloth he was horror-stricken to find him 
actually dead. The wretched man sought the Sadhti's 
forgiveness, being assured that here was sonic great saint 
whom he had robbed of all he had, and thns had the dire 
displeasnre of the gods fallen upon thcni. Then Sundar 
spoke to him of the Lord of life, and in that penitent 
moment the man accepted the message. He sent him 
to a mission station near Garhwal, where in due time he 
was baptized. 

On one of his long journeys in the moimtains the 
footpath divided at a certain point, and he was in doubt 
as to which path to take. He chose the wrong one, and 
upon arrival at a village he found he had gone fleven 
miles out of his way. Turning back Snncfar met a man 
with whom he entered into conversation, and began to 
speak to him of Christ. Then the man prodneed from 
the folds of his clothes a copy of the Xew Testament, 
which he confessed to having hid when he saw the S&dhn 
coming, in the belief that he was a Hindu sanyisi. The 
man had doubts to which he could find no sohition, bnt 
Sundar so dealt with them that the man found Christ. 
In spcakmg of this to the writer, Snndar remarked : 
" Then I knew why I had gone astray, for Christ had 
sent me to help this anxious soul." 

At Xarkanda the S£[dhii found sonic men reaping in 
a field. Joining them he S|)okc to them, as they worked, 
of Jesus and eternal things. At first they listened with 
indifference and then with disapprobation. They had no 
mind to hear about a strange religion. Some of the men 
began to curse and threaten him, and one took a stone 
and hit him on the head. After a time the man who had 
thrown the stone was seized with a severe headache and 
had to stop work. The S&dhu then took up the ^cythc 
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and reaped with the others. This softened their hearts 
and at the end of the day the men invited him to aeeom- 
pany them home. In the qnict of the c^■eninK a better 
opportnnitv was afforded for the giving of his message, 
and then he went awav- The reapers, having rested. 
began to take stoek of the harvest gathered that day, 
and to their astonishment found a greater yield than 
they had had in previons years. They were then afraid, 
and declared amongst themselves that a holy man had 
visited them and this increase was proof of it. Then 
they strove to find the Sadhii, that they might give better 
heed to his message, bnt found him nowhere. 

This incident was pubhshed in a North Indian })aper, 
The yur Afghan, by one of the men jireseiit ()n the 
oeeasion, who made an ajipeal through its pages to Sundar 
to retnni amongst them that they might receive his 
message. 

At the ancient city of Jal&ldb&d the S4dhn found 
himself amongst a crnel and treaeherons jicople, who 
seeing he was a Christian laid ii plot to take his hfc. 
Sitting to rest himself, the news was broiight to him by 
one less evil-disposed than the rest, bnt as he had done 
nothing to warrant sueh a thing he, found it difficult to 
believe it possible. However, he decided to take the 
warning and to seek a safer retreat. Only the common 
serai, infested with mosquitoes and viler insects remaini-d, 
so to this he went. Next morning, when he had lit a fire 
and was drying his wet clothes, a number of Pathans 
arrived. Much to his amazement the foremost of these 
men eame in and fell at his feet. The Pathdn then 
explained how they had sought to take his life, but seeing 
him had altered their intention, for instead of his being 
frozen as they had expected, he was well and none the 
worse for his experiences. They were driven to believe 
that here was one favoured of Allah, and they begged 
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that he would accept of their hospitality and accompany 
them home. The Sadhu spent a very happy week with 
them, and they gave good heed to his teaching, so that 
he believes there will be fniit of his labours amongst 
these rough and hardened men. 
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" Yrt learned He obeitfciU'O bv the tliingB w 
HebreH-8 v. 8. 

" I count all thiiiKt liut \ovs . . . thnt I muy kni>w Jlim . 
mid the rellowship of His <<uneriiig."— Pliil. iii. t<, 10. 

\o Otic but SAdliu SuiidKr SJtigh' himself knows how 
great liavc been bis snfrerJn^N (hiring his years of wrvii^e 
for his Master, lie admits that vcrj- often he has jjoni- 
without ])roper focHi, being rcthiccd to eating the berries 
and j>Fodiiec of the jmigle, and many a night he has 
been driven from the Aillogcs aiul been obliged to .sleep 
under trees or in caves of the earth. The parts of India 
where the ehicf of his work has been done arc no places 
for stieh a bfc, so that it is not surprising that on more 
than one necasiim the Sidhii has sharifl his miserable 
shelter with a snake or wild animal. 

At a village in tlie district of Thoria the pctiple behaied 
so badly to him that his nights were always spent in the 
jungle as long as he was working amongst them. On a 
jwrtieularly dark night, after a diseonragingly hard day, 
the SAdhii found a va\e where he spread his blanket and 
lay down to sleep, ^^'hen daylight came it revealed the 
horrible sjK'Ctaelc of a targe leopard still asleep close to 
him. The sight almost paralysed him with fear, but 
once outside the eave he eoidd only rclleet upon the 
great providence of God that had preserved him while 
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he slept. His own words arc : " Never to this day has 
any wild animal done me any harm." 

On another occasion, being driven out of a certain 
village, Siindar went to meditate on a rock close to a 
cave. Deep in contemplation, it was some time before 
he noticed that he was being stealthily observed by a 
black panther that was crunching nat far away. Filled 
with fear bnt putting his trust in God, he quietly rose 
and walked forward as if nothing were there. lie got 
away safely to the village, and when the people knew 
of his escape they declared he mxist be a very holy man, 
since this very panther had killed several people from 
that village. They then gathered ronnd to reoeive the 
message which they had spnmed before, and so Sundar 
again thanked God and took courage. 

One morning a niimbcr of s&dhns were gathered on 
the banks of the Ganges at a place called Rishi Kesh 
amidst a crowd nf religions bathers, and amongst them 
stood S&dhii Siuidar Singh, Testament in hand, preach- 
ing. Some were listening in a mildly interested way, 
whilst others joked and scoRed at the man and his 
message. Unexpectedly a man from the crowd lifted up 
a handfnl of sand and threw it in his eyes, an act that 
roused the indignation of a better-disposed man, who 
handed the offender over to a policeman. Meanwhile 
the S&dhn went down to the river and washed the sand 
from his eyes. Upon his return he begged for the release 
of the culprit and proceeded with his preaching. Sur- 
prised by this act and the way he had taken the insult, 
the man, Vidy&naiida, fell at his feet begging his forgive- 
ness, and declaring a desire to understand more of 
what the S&dhn was speaking about. This man became 
a seeker after tnith, and afterwards acconi wnied him 
on his journey, learning with meekness from his lips the 
story of redeeming love. 
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Very oarly in his pilgrimages Similar travelled t\ 
a Dumber of villages, one of whieh was called Doliwala. 
The day had been a hard one, the march ^■e^y long, and 
the S&dhti arrived utterly exhausted and badly in need 
of food and rest. Walking down the village street he 
asked again and again for some shelter where he might 
spend the night, but in everj' plaee — when it was dis- 
covered that he was a Christian — he was driven away. 
Heavy rain was falling and it was bitterly cold. Wearied 
almost to death, Sinidar sought rcfngc in a ruined hut of 
two rooms, without doors or windows. At least he was 
out of the rain, and thanking God he laid his blanket in 
the driest s]>ot and went hungry to bed. 

Soon he fell asleep, and did not wake until the chilly 
grey dawn eamc. fn the half-darkness he saw a blaek 
objcet coiled up in his blanket close beside him, and 
looking closer he discovered that a huge cobra had also 
sought shelter and warmth beside him. Speedily he 
esoajied from the hut, leaving the snake asleep, but on 
further thought he returni'd. Seizhig a corner of the 
blanket he shook it free of the venomous rc]rtile, which 
sluggishly wriggled oft to the furthest corner of the room. 
Sundar then took his blanket with a feeling of great 
thankfulness that God had taken earc of him in the hours 
of sleep, and spared him for further service. 

An educated Arya Samaj gentleman relates how 
one day when he vas descending a mountain he met a 
young Sadhu going up. Curiosity prompted hini to 
watch what would happen, so instead of joining him for 
a talk as he at first thought of doing, he waited, and this 
was what he saw. When the Sadhu got to the village 
he sat down upon a log, and wiping the ]»ersi)iration 
from his face he commenced singing a Christian hymn. 
Soon a crowd gatherwl, but when it was found that the 
love of Christ was the theme many of the people became 
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angry. One man jumped up and dealt him such a 
severe blow as felled him to the ground, cutting his cheek 
and hand badlv. Without a word Sundar rose and 
hound up his bleeding hand, and with blood running 
down his face prayed for his enemies and s|K)kc to them 
of the forgiving love of Christ. In writing of this inci- 
dent this gentleman adds that he himself, by scehig the 
Sadhu's conduct, was " drawn out of the well of contempt, 
and brought to the fountain of life." The man, Kripa 
Ram, who had throw^ Sundar down, sought long and 
earnestly for him, in the hope that he might be baptized 
by " that wounded hand," but not finding him, he openly 
confessed Christ by baptism, and still hopes to sec Sadhu 
Sundar Singh some day. 





CHAPTER XIV 



"When thou praynt . . , pray to thy Kttther which ia in 
secret."— Matthew \i. 0. 

" When thou fuBtcst . . . Qp|)car not unto men to tut, but to 
thy Father, which is ui secret."— Matthew vi. 17, 18. 

Towards the end of 1912 a letter was recci\-ed by the 
Rev, Canon Sandys of Calcutta, from Canada, asking for 

" A Chrbitian Sikli to be sent a<i a [ircachcr to work amon^t 
4000 Sikh lumbennen in Britisli Columbia. The request was 
laid before Sundar Singh, who at once agreed to go. . . . 
Evetythinfi; was ready for him, wt\en the shipping agents 
declined to send him, on the j^ound that llic Canadian Govern- 
ment had passed immigration laws whicii made it iniposelble 
for them to ImoIc him tiirougli.'' Sundar Singh felt the 
disappointment keenly, but simply said. " Perhaps it is not 
God's will I should ever go In Canada." 

Later Canon Sandys wrote, " I failed to get a pa.ss- 
port for him, as the Government no donbt was at that 
time receiving private infomiution abont the Columbian 
Sikhs." And so to the Sidhn's sorrow the -idea had to 
be abandoned. 

He then worked his way across the eonntry from 
Calcntta to Bombay, and eventually nortli again. After 
his baptism he had two strong desires, one being to 
visit Palestine, the scene of our Saviours life and work, 
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and the other to imitate Jesus in fasting forty days and 
forty nights. By these means he hoped to obtain fresh 
spirituah enlightenment. To aehieve the first in 1908 he 
made his way to Bombay, but foimd that for various 
reasons the journey at that time was impraeticable. 
Some four years later, when the proposed visit to Canada 
fell through, the S4dhu*s mind turned to the idea of 
retirement for prayer and fasting, in the belief that 
these things woidd minister to the great need for a closer 
communion with God and increased power for ser\ace. 

It was about this time that he came in contact with 
a Roman Catholic medical man, a Franciscan, calling 
himself Dr. Swift, and travelling with him up north they 
discussed the idea of a fast, the latter striving to dissuade 
the Sddhu from attempting it, and declaring that death 
would surely result if he did. Seeing, however, that he 
still desired to accomplish it, the Doctor begged him to 
give him the addresses of his chief friends, that in case 
of necessity he might eomnnuiicate with them. 

This was done and the two men }>arted, the Doctor 
with the intention of joining a Catholic fraternity, and 
the Sadhu with the determination to seek retirement 
that he might give himself to fasting and prayer. The 
Doctor wrote to a friend of his near Dehra Dun telling 
him of what was happening, while away in the jungly 
country between Hardwar and Dehra Dun, Sundar Singh 
went alone to meet his God. 

The days passed without any news of him filtering 
through to the outside world, and meanwhile he remained 
in the jungle without food, and growing weaker every 
day. Having been warned as to what might happen to 
him the Sadhu made provision for increasing weakness 
by collecting forty stones, one of which he dropped each 
day in order to keep the eoiuit, but at length he was 
luiable even to do this. His hearing and sight left Lim 
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and he lay as one in a trance, conscioit.s of wliat wa.s 
going on about him but unable to make any outward 
sign of life. As physical powers declined and extreme 
exhaustion set in he felt within himself a great quicken- 
ing of the Kpirit, and in this state his complete de]Tcn- 
dence upon God, and other matters of intense spiritnal 
' i mpo rtance, were revealed to him, so that since that 
' time none of the doubts that once assailed him have had 
any power over him. In this condition he was found 
by some bam boo- cutters who, seeing his saffron robe, 
lifted him into his blanket, and conveyed him to Rishi 
Kcsh and then to Dchra Dun. From thence he was sent 
in a carriage to Annfield. So altered was he in appear- 
ance by what he had pa.sscd through that he was not 
recognized by his Christian friends at Annfield. But 
they knew who he was by the name in his Testament, 
and carefully unrscd him back to life. 

Meanwhile Dr. Swift received news from his friend 
that a man corresponding to his description of the Sadhu 
had been discovered in the jimgle at the point of death. 
Surmising that his predictions had eomc true the Doctor 
(possibly through a friend) wired to the S&dhu's friends 
that " Sundar Singh slept in Jesus." The Metropolitan 
and Canon Sandys were two of the six who received these 
telegrams. The latter wrote to the station master from 
whence the telegrams had been sent, making enquiries as 
to who the sender was, and the reply came that they had 
been handed in " by a black-coated gentleman." 

Whilst Sundar was lyii.^ weak and ill at Annfield, 
imconscious of the rejxjrts being circulated about him, 
obituaries appcan-d in the pajiers, and a memorial service 
\',is held in the ehnrch at Simla, money also being contri- 
buted for a tablet to be placed there in his memory. By 
March he was well enough to resume his travels, and 
went lip to Simla, when he heard the story of his reported 
death. 
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This fearful experience did bring the spiritual enlighten- 
ment the S&dhu Tiad believed it would, and although 
coiiRt' of time was lost, and the fast could not have lasted 
for forty days, this enlightenment was gained almost at 
the loss of his life. 
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CHAPTER XV 

FUBTIIEK JOUHNEYS AND PF.HSECLTIONS 



V body, whether if be liy life ot 

Afteu his rctxivcn- from the cfttcts of tlic fast, Sadhii 
Siiiidar Singh wont again to Tibet for the six months of 
the hot weather of 1913, uad rctnining ^>nit the cold 
season toiiriii]r throiifrh North IiKiiu. I-^rly tlie follow- 
ing year he was again in Hctigal, and working liis way 
[ip to Darjceling he entered Sikkim. The Native Slates 
bordering Xorthem India, ehicf of whieh arc Xeiwl, 
Sikkim, and llluitan, hi-l' ruled by pnnees of their own, 
and arc us hostile to Christianity as Tibet itself. The 
people are superstitions and ignorant, and the preiiehing 
of a foreign religion is strictly prohibited within eertain 
areas. In 1011 S&dhu Snndar Singh entereit Nepal 
knowing that he ran every risk of ill-treatment and 
]K)ssibIy death. For some time, however, in spite of 
op]M)sition and threats, he went from plaee to pliiee 
publishinii the gooil news uJitil he eanie to a towji ealled 
Ilom. lie had not been llieiv long when he wjis told 
he nnist discontinue prcmhlng or some evil wonUI betal! 
him. 

,Vn order was isMied for his impriMhinnent, and whilst 
delivering his message he w.is si-imi mul hiirrie<l off to 
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Kthe common prison, to spend liis days and nights with 
mnrdcrcrs and thieves. Here was an opportimity for 
him to speak for his Master, and soon he began to tell 
the nnha])py jirisoners of the power of Christ to chan(;v 
men's hearts and to bring peace to their consciences even 
within the dismal walls of a prison. Many bchevcd his 
message of joy and aeccptcd Christ, and thns were these 
fearful days con^■e^tcd into seasons of blessing both to 
the S4dhii and to those whom he tanght. 

The news that he was changing the hearts of his 
fellow-prisoners was told in high places, and on this 
charge Simdar was removed from the prison and taken 
to the public market for punishment. Here he was 
stripped of his clothes and made to sit on the bare earth. 
His feet and hands were fastened into holes in upright 
boards (stocks), and in this crippled position, without 
food or water, he was made to remain all day and the 
following night. To add to his tortures a number of 
leeches were thrown over his naked body, and these 
immediately fastened upon him and began to suck his 
life-blood. He carries the marks of this horrible treat- 
ment to-day, so that of him it may be tnily said, " I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus." A 
mocking crowd stood round to watch his torture, and 
none offered him even a drink of water to rcliex'e his 
physical misery. In sjieaking of this experience to the 
writer the S&dhu said, " I do not ktiow how it was, but 
my heart was so full of joy I coidd not help singing and 
preaching." 

Through the long night he agonized, growing hourly 
weaker with loss of blood, but when morning came he 
was still alive. When his persecutors saw the S&dhu's 
tranquil face they were filled with superstitious dread, 
and being sure that he held some strange power 
did not imderstand, they took him out of the stocks 
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set him free. This dreadful experience had made him 
so weak that he fell uneonseious, and only after some 
time and many attempts did he manage to crawl away 
from the spot. In that place were some secret believers 
belonging to the Sanyisi iMission (spoken of in a later 
chapter) and these kind people recei\'cd their wounded 
brother and eared for him until strength returned. 

The Sfidhu's brief record of his days in the prison of 
Horn will be found in a later chapter, and, a* in his ease 
it is to be expected, he ascribes his great joy in that 
dreary place to the near companionship of his never- 
failing Friend, Jesus Christ. 

At Srinagar in Garhwal, he had a most unexpected 
experience. lie knew that this was a dangerous place 
in which to speak of Christ, but one day when he was 
preaching outside the city some young men taunted 
him by saying he dare not say such things inside the 
city. He felt impelled to accept the challenge, and 
entering the city he went to the market place and there 
started to preach. Upon seeing this some of the by- 
standers hurried off to bring the pandit of the place, 
hoping he would controvert the Sadhu's statements and 
put him to shame. 

When the pandit arrived he went up to Sundar, aiid 
in front of all the [people he placed his two forefingers 
in the S&dhu's month with the words, " I have done 
this to prove that we arc brothers, and not enemies as 
you suppose, for we both believe in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour." The effect upon the crowd was electrical, and 
before many minutes had passed all his enemies bad 
vanished away. Sundar then passed one of the happiest 
days of his life in conversation with this good man, 
discovering, much to his joy, that the pandit only pro- 
longed his stay in that dark place in order to bring others 
to the light. Already he had by God's grace secretly 
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won sixteen souls, and intended to carry on this work 
so long as it was God's will he should. 

In the wild and inhospitable regions which S&dhii 
Sundar Singh often needs to pass through in the course 
of his missionary journeys, he naturally has varied and 
often most extraordinary experiences. One such oc- 
curred when he was passing through the thickly wooded 
forests of Bhulcra, which is a favourite haunt of thieves 
and miirderers. Four men suddenly intercepted him 
and one nishcd on him with a drawn knife. Unable to 
protect himself, and believing the end had come, he 
bowed his head to receive the blow. This luiexpected 
conduct caused the man to hesitate, and to ask instead 
that the S&dhu should hand over all he had. He was 
searched for money, but finding none his blanket was 
seized and he was allowed to pursue his way. 

Thankful to escape with his life he went on, but before 
he had gone far one of them called to him to return, 
and now certain that death awaited him he turned 
back. The man then enquired who he was and what 
was his teaching. Simdar told him that he was a 
Christian S&dhu, and opening his Testament he read to 
him the story of the rich man and Lazarus. The man 
listened attentively, and in reply to the question as to 
what were his thoughts, he replied that the end of the 
rich man had filled him with dread, adding that if such 
a terrible punishment followed so small a sin what would 
become of greater sinners. 

The opportunity thus afforded was quickly seized by 
the Sadhu. He immediately opened up the riches of 
God's grace to him, and listening, the man's heart was 
deeply moved. He poured out a miserable story of guilt 
and sin, amidst many sobs and tears. He then took 
Sundar to his cave, prepared food for him, and begged 
' him to cat. After some more eon\-crsation and a short 
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prayer, the two men retired to rest. Very early next ' 
morning the man awoke Sundar and, bringing him out- 
side took him, to a eavc where there was a ghastly heap 
of hnman bones. With loud weeping he pointed to the 
bones and said, " These are my sins ; tell me, is there 
any hope for snch as me ? " The Sadhu's heart was 
touched by the man's anxiety and eontrition, and he 
told him of the thief who was forgiven on the cross. 
Then they knelt together and the i>oor sinner sobbed 
out his repentance to God. Before the S&dhu had 
finished with him, the man had made a start on the strait 
and narrow way, and together they went to Labeha, 
Sakkum, where he was handed over to the missionaries 
and eventually baptized. The other three men also gave 
up their bad life and took to honest occupations. Thus 
s the Sadhu used for the help of four great sinners. 




CHAPTER XVI 

Tibet 



The Chumbi valley on the northern side of Darjeeling 
is an indescribably lovely and scdiietive spot, and is one 
of the apiiroaehcs to the barest and most inhospitable 
conntry of Asia — Tibet. 

Tibet has not always bctii a. closed land. Until the 
end of the eighteenth ecntitry only physical obstacles 
stood in the way of entry into Lhasa itself. Jesuits and 
Capuchins reached Lhasa and made long stays there, 
and were even encouraged by the Tibetan government. 
As early as 1325 it is known that foreigners visited the 
country, but the first Europeans to reside in Lhasa 
arrived there in 1661. 

Two centuries ago Europeans might travel in remote 
parts of Asia with greater safety than is possible to-day, 
for now the white man inspires fear where he used only 
to awaken curiosity. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the N'epalcse overran Tibet, and the Chinese being 
called in to aid, almost annihilated the Gurkhas. From 
that time China practically ruled in Lhasa. The policy 
of strict exclusion dates from then. Since the decline 
of China's power, a Tibetan Mission to the Czar, supposedly 
of a religious character, brought Tibet somewhat imder 
influence of Russia. Several Buriat lamas had been 
I educated in Russia, chief of whom was one Dorjieft, who 
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licadcd the Riisso -Tibetan MisMoii of 1001. Dinjictf a 
lathers inspired dreams of a eon sol it luted Iliiddiiist 
religion, under the spiritual eontrol of the Uiilai Lama, 
backed by the military power of Htissia ; this was 
lieliovcd poiisiblc beeaiisc the ignorant lanias Jiuajriiu-d 
Russia to be a lliiddhist country- 

Tibet is a mysterious eountry with an aneient but 
arrested ei\ilizatioii ; a liiud whore prayer flagsi flutter 
in the wind, and where itien si]cn<l half tlieir time in 
turning mcohanioftl prayer wheels. The peo]»k- are 
niediicval in govenuncnt. Witeheraft, ineantntions, and 
ordeals by fire and boiling are still eomimui. The entire 
population is only about six millions. 

In Lhasa, the home of the Diiddha and the Dalai Lama, 
is a sujjerbly detached building on a hill of roek called 
the Potala. " Its massive wails, its terraces and bastions 
stretch upward from the plain to the ercst, and are 
crowned with glittering domes shining with turquoise 
and gold. At its feet lies the squalid city of Lhasa. 
Buddhism holds all life sacred, yet this place, where 
dwells the divine incarnation, has witnessed more nmrdcr 
than even the bloodstained castles of media:val Europe." 

The Buddhist religion is the one thing that kee|)a the 
nation together, and every family must contribute one 
son to the priestly order ft Lamas. Hundreds of years 
ago a Bnddhis-t saint predicted that Tibet would one day 
be iuA-aded and conquered, and Bud<lhism would become 
extinct. Thus it is that a blind fear and fanaticism 
combine to keep all doors of entrance closed to this 
land, and the teaching of ii foreign religion more than 
anything else brings down on the head of the offender 
the sc\'ercst i>crsccution, and even the most cruel death. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SuNOAH IN Tibet — ^I 

le . . , to preach Christ's gospel, a door was 
of the Lord " (2 Cor. ii. 12) ... a grcnt do"r 
. . and there are mtitiy adversaries." — 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
" Thpir feet are ew'ilt to shed blood . . . and the way of penve 
have they not known."— Romana iii. 1&-17. 

Born and bred in the far north and Tamiliar with the 
mountainous regions of the Himalayas, Sundar's heart 
turned to tlie dark jilace.s where no vision of Christ has 
come. 

Feeling as he docs aboiit Clirist it is not surprising that 
he eventuBlly made ehoice of the most dilTicidt and 
dangerous fields " where Christ is not named " as his 
peculiar sphere. It therefore seems quite a natural 
thing that the mind of Sadhii Sundar Singh should have 
turned to the closed land of Tibet soon after he set out 
to preach the Gospel. For more than a century the vast 
continent of India had had its missionaries, and himdreds 
of thousands of India's children had responded to the 
call of Christ, many of whom in their turn had become 
messengers of peace to their own people. In his own 
words, " There are many to proclaim the truth in India," 
but as he turned towards Tibet and the contiguous 
coimtry of Nepal, his heart went out to the people who 
I baA'c no means of hearing of Christ. 
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Foreign mi Vision a lies are debarred from entering t 
country, and it is searccly easier for an Indian, for he 
must not only face the inhospitality of the bitter climate, 
but the active hostility of a half-civilized and wholly 
fanatical people. But to suffer for the Master's sake has 
been a great mark of the life of Sadhu Sundar Singh, and 
layed by what jirobably lay before him, he set 
out whilst still a boy on his first journey into that land 
of bigotry and darkness. | 



Unfortunately the S&dhn has not kept any eonucctcd 
account of his work and journeys through Tibet, so that 
all there is to tell is in the shape of fragments of his 
experiences, sufferings, and successes in that faseinatiufj 
and yet terrible land. 

On his first journey in 1908, when he was scarcely 
nineteen years of age, he started alone and was unac- 
quainted with the language spoken in Tibet. He was 
very glad to avail himself of the help offered to him by 
two Moravian missionaries working at Poo, a little 
frontier town. He stayed a week with these good men, 
and then they gave him a worker of their own who was to 
accompany him for some distance, and instruct him in 
the dialect of the people. Except that he knew the 
intense hostility of the Tibetans to c^■ery religion but 
their own, the S&dhu had little knoivlcdgc of jjlace or 
l)eople, but it was not long that he remained in 
ignorance. 

He soon found they resented his teaching, an<l 
wherever he went he was met with bitter ojiposition 
and hatred, especially from the Lamas. These men were 
particularly venomous, and often assumed a threatening 
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attitude on the border of the erowds that gathered to 
hear his preaehing. Notwithstanding this, he reaehed 
the important town of Tashigang in safety, and was 
astonished and pleased to reeeive kindly treatment at 
the hands of the head Lama of the plaee. This man was 
a person of importanee, and under him served some 
hiuidreds of inferior lamas. 

The Lama not onlv received the Sadhu with kindness 

» 

but provided him with food and shelter, and as the 
weather was bitterly cold this hospitality was most 
acceptable. Moreover the Lama called a gathering of 
those under his control to hear the Sadhu's message, 
and so the Gospel was preached by him with great thank- 
fulness of heart. 

Journeying on from this place he was fortunate enough 
to arrive at a town under the rule of another Lama who 
was a friend of the Lama of Tashigang, and here again 
he was accorded a welcome and a good hearing. From 
this plaee he visited several other towns and villages, but 
in these he met with even greater opposition than in his 
earlier work. He was eonstantlv threatened and warned 
to get out of the country lest some evil befall him. But 
he was not to be thus terrorized, and he continued his 
work amidst manv diffictilties. 

Thus has Sadhu Sundar Singh " besieged this stron<»:- 
hold of bigotry and fanaticism," and in doing so has 
passed through many tribulations : but to him persecu- 
tion and infaniN are as nothing if he may win but one 
soul for his Saviour. A Ceylon friend says, " His resolu- 
tion to walk barefooted amidst the perjietual snows of 
Tibet is the mark of his invincible determination to 
bring men to Christ." 
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" For the work of Christ lie was nigh unto death, not reftordiiiK 
hia life."— Phil. ii. .10. 

" I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die . . . fbr the 
name of the Lord Jesus."— .\rts xxi. 18. 

With a deep tlctermination to make the name of Christ 
known in this hostile country the Sadhii continued his 
work, knowing that sooner or ItJter bitter persecution 
would be his lot. At a town called Rasir he was 
arrested and arraigned before the head Lama on the 
charge of entering the country and preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. lie was found guilty, and amidst a crowd 
of evil-disposed persons he was led away to the place 
of execution. The two favourite forms of capital 
pimishment are being sewn up in a wet yak skin and put 
out in the sim until death ends the torment, or being 
cast into the depths of a drj- well, the top being firmly 
fastened over the head of the culprit. The latter was 
chosen for the S&dhu. 

Arrived at the place he was stripped of his clothes, 
and east into the dark depths of this justly charnel- 
house with such violence that his right arm was injured. 
Many others had gone down this same well before him 
never to return, and he alighted on a mass of human 
bnucs and rotting flesh. Any death seemed preferable 
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^ to this. Wherever he laid his hands they met putrid 
flesh, while the odour almost poi.soiicd him. In the 
words of his Saviour he cried, " \Vhy hast 'J'hoii Torsaken 
me ? " 

Day passed into night, making ii<> change in the dark- 
ness of this awful place and bringing no relief by sleep. 
Without food or c\en water the honrs grew into days, 
and Siindar felt he could not last much longer. On the 
third night, just when he had been crying to God in 
prayer he heard a grating sound overhead. Someone 
was opening the lockc-d lid of his dismal prison. He 
heard the key turned and the rattle of the iron covering 
as it was drawn away. Then a voice reached him from 
the top of the well, telling him to take hold of the rope 
that was being let down for his rescue. As the rope 
reached him he grasped it with all his remaining strength, 
and was strongly but gently pidled up from the evil 
place into the fresh air above. 

Arrived at the top of the well the lid was drawn over 
again and locked. When he looked round his deliverer 
was nowhere to be seen, but the pain in his arm was gone, 
and the clean air filled him with new life. All that the 
Sadhii felt able to do was to praise God for his wondcrfid 
dcli^'c^ancc, and when morning came he struggled back 
to the town, where he rested in the serai until he was 
able to start preaching again. His return to the city 
and his old work was cause for a great commotion. The 
news was quickly taken to the Lanm that the man they 
all thought dead was well and preaching again. 

The Sadhii was again arrested and brought to the 
judgment seat of the Lama, and being questioned as to 
what had hapjKued he told the story of his marvellous 
escape. The Lama was greatly angered, declaring that 
someone must have secured the key and gone to his 
cu<-, but when search was made for the key and it 
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was found on his own girdle, he was speechless with 
amazement and fear. He then ordered Sundar to leave 
the city and get away as far as possible, lest his powerful 
God should bring some untold disaster upon himself and 
his people. Thus was Sundar delivered from a fearful 
death, and praised God for interposing on his behalf. 




CHAPTER XIX 

Further Experience in Tibet 

'' Most gladly will I rather glory in my infimuties that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure . . . 
in persecutions, in distresses for Christ*s sake.** — 2 Cor. ix. 10. 

Dr. Fosdick, iii his Manhood of the Master^ says : — 

Jesus made the right attitude toward hostile men not a 
negative refraining from vengeance, but a positive saviour- 
hood, that prays for them, blesses them, and sacrificially seeks 
their good. 

This is the attitude of Sadhu Sundar Singh in all his 
work and life of suffering amongst the peoples of Tibet 
and other hostile states to whom he carries the Gospel 
of Christ. In the course of his addresses he sometimes 
gives illustrations from his own experiences. In speaking 
on the text, " He that loseth his life shall save it," he 
told this amazing story. He was one day making a 
journey across some mountains in Tibet on a bitterly 
cold day when snow was falling. Both he and a Tibetan 
companion who was travelling with him were almost 
frozen to death, and despaired of reaching their journey's 
end alive. They came to a deep precipice to find a man 
lying there apparently dead. Sundar suggested they 
should carry him to a place of safety, but the Tibetan 
declined, saying it was all they could do to get into 
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safety themselves, and he passed on his way. With 
dilliciilty the S&dhii lifted the man on his own back, 
and began to struggle fonvard with his heavy load. Soon 
the exertion brought warmth to him, and eommunicated 
itself to the helpless body over his shoulders. He had 
not gone ver>' far when he overt<K)k his Tibetan com- 
panion, who had fallen stone-dead across the path. Even- 
tually Siindar arrived at the village, by whieh time the 
half-dead man had reeovcred consciousness, and they 
both thanked God for lives snatched from the jaws of 
death. The Sadhn said he had never known a better 
)iraetieal exposition of the words, " Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever nill lose his life for 
My sake shall find it." 

On another oeeasion the Sadhn had been climbing 
over rough erags when he came to a cave in which he 
saw a man praying. In order that he shoidd not fall 
asleep the man had tied his long hair to the roof of the 
cave, and with closed eyes he strove hour by hour to 
meditate and pray. Snndar entered the cave and asked 
the man why he was thus suffering. Like many others 
this man had s]K-nt most of his life in worldly pursuits, 
but deep down in his mind there was a haunting fear of a 
dreadfid unknown future. This at length drove him 
to forsake the world, and he had eome to this remote spot 
u) the hope of finding satisfaction in prayerful medita- 
titm. He explained that no relief had come to his spirit. 
The Sddhu opened his Testament and read to him such 
words as, " Come imto Mc . . . and I will give you 
rest," 

He proceeded ti> explain the tnic way through Jesus 
Chris-t. Spellboimd the poor fellow listened to the 
wonderful words, and at last he jumped up crj'ing out, 
" Xow is my soul at rest ; make mc His disciple, lead me 
to Him." He begged hard for immediate bspti 
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Sadhii's hand, but was persuaded to accompany him to 
the nearest mission station, where he was left in the care 
of the missionaries for further instniction. 

Sundar tells of another place where his message had 
met with great hostility and the people were converted 
into friends by an accident. He was climbing a steep 
mountain when he slipped and fell, and in his fall a large 
stone was displaced and rolled over the precipitous cliff 
on to a place beneath. It happened that just where the 
stone fell a huge cobra was lying, and was immediately 
killed. A boy who was herding cattle saw what had 
happened, and ran to tell the Sadhu, explaining that this 
verv snake had been the cause of some deaths in the 
village, so that nobody dared to pass along that road. 
Then he ran to tell the villagers, who were so impressed 
and so grateful that they welcomed the Sadhu, and here 
he had the blessed privilege of making known the love 
of Christ to the ignorant people. 

The Feet that Bled. 

The rough mountain track had torn his feet, and 
Sundar sat down to bandage the wounds. Another man 
traversing the same road and seeing what had happened 
stopped to ask him how he felt. They entered into 
conversation, and the stranger learnt how that Simdar 
for his Master's sake day by day walked many weary 
miles to teach people of Him whose feet had bled on 
Calvary. The two men held sweet converse together, 
for he found that his companion, Tashi by name, was 
an earnest seeker after salvation. But in his quest 
for truth he was perplexed with many doubts, and 
these the Sadhu tried to solve. Tashi afterwards said 
to him, " Looking at your bleeding feet something 
within me seemed to say there must be some great power 
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behiml this hai)])y life of self-denial," And .so Tashi 
urged Sniidar to remain with him, ami he spent more 
tliaii a week at his house instntetirig him and pmying 
with him. 

Tashi then sent liim on to a Lama wlio was fricndly 
with liim and kindly disposed to Christianity. When 
he returned he fonnd Tashi fnll of hojic and happi- 
ness, for he had fonnd Christ, and now nothing but 
hiiptism would satisfy him. All tlonhts were gone, and 
Tashi and his family begged that they might now rcrcive 
baptism. So before leaving, Snndar had the great joy 
f>f bi-ptizing Tashi and his wiiole family - nine persons in 
all. Being ehief secretary to the Lama of the district 
and a man of importance, Tastii has not been ealled 
upon to suffer for his faith, but he is under striet orders 
not to pcrsnade others to follow his example or in any 
way to propagate the new faith, 

Many a time and oft Satlhu Sundar Singh feels the 
loneliness of soul that must come to all whose entire 
live are given to spiritual things. Extreme exaltation 
of spirit aeconijmnicd with tremendous cKpcnditure of 
n(T\ous jjowcr must be followed by moments of reaction. 
Onhmiry missionaries and ministers may find respite 
in ehangc of oeeu)wti(m, bnt not so the Sa<lhu. His 
changes arc of place not of work. Day by day his 
unwearied search for souK contiiuies, and whether in 
the ehin^ehcs and conventions of Christians or amongst 
the non-diristiiin peo|jles the strain never relaxes, A 
missioiHiry rightly said of him hi Travnncore, " He must 
Hve very nejir to God to stand it," and that is the tnic 
seeivt of his being able to eontinnc. Xcvcr impatient, 
iK'Vcr too wearied to meet people who seek hini, alivays 
^'raeious, and ready night or day for the tasks that fall 
to liini, he is a living copy of his Master. Slianng his 
Master's spirit he also shares llis loneliness. Speaking 
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of such a time as this he tells of a day when he \vns 
unusually tired, hungry, and footsore. Utterly dejected, 
he was painfully trudging along when he was joined by 
a man who entered into conversation with him, and so 
led him out of himself that he forgot his misery in the 
charming companionship of his new friend. They went 
on together imtil they came close to a village, when 
much to the S&dhu^s perturbation he foimd himself once 
more alone. He cdnnot explain it, but his own words 
are, *' I now know that it was an angel of the Lord sent 
to strengthen and uphold me in my hour of weakness." 





I 



Sadhu Sundab Sin c II is in the great succession of 
noble men who have " climbed the steep ascent of 
heaven," and during his sojourns in Tibet he has 
across well -authenticated cases of the martyrdom of 
godly men who have preceded him in carrying the Gospel 
message to that dark land. Strangely enough the first 
of these martyrs came from the State of Patiala where 
he himself was bom. Kartar Singh was a Sikh and the 
son of a rich zamindar. All the hopes of the family 
were centred in this boy, for there were no other sons to 
carry on the name. Like Sundar he was brought up in 
the midst of luxury, and preparations for his future 
were made by giving him the best education possible. 
Nothing was forgotten that could make his training 
complete for the fulfilment of his father's ambitions for 
the boy. But in spite of the utter neglect of religion in 
his education, there grew up in his mind a desire after 
spiritual things which his secular training could not 
satisfy. He heard of Christianity, and little by little got 
to know and understand its claims, until a deep 
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tioii of its tnith laid hold of him. The more he studied it 
the more he felt it siipphed the craving of his own aonU 
imtil at last he saw but one path Iwfore him— and that 
the strait and narrow one. 

Kartar now took the irrevoeablc step of declaring 
himself a Christian, a fact that hlled tlie hearts of his 
people with dismay. Many attempts of various kinds 
were made to win him from persisting in this determina- 
tion, but finding him not to be tempted by ordinary means 
his father sent to him the beaiitifid girl who was his 
chosen wife. This poor girl eamc before him in all her 
tender promise of life, and with tears bcsoiight hint to 
desist from taking a step that woidd mean such terrible 
loss to her. Looking upon her misery his heart was 
toitehed, yet even in this last temptation God gave htm 
strength, and with miieh tenderness he put the sweet 
Hindu child from him, declaring that his heart already 
belonged to Christ his Saviour, The broken-hearted girl 
returned to her ftiturc father-in-law's house to tell how 
useless had been her protests, since Kartar had said all 
his love had been given to Another, 

Not long afterwards Kartar was driven forth home- 
less from his father's house. To enable him to buy food 
and clothes he took up the work of a labourer, and, 
undiscouraged by his hard lot, bent his back to tasks 
such as his own father's servants would have despised. 
Very soon, however, Kartar began his mission to the 
people of his own country, and went preaching among 
the towns and villages of Patiala, where he trod the 
thorny and difficult path that was to prepare him for 
the harder future awaiting him. After preaehing in 
many places in the Pimjab, Kartar turned his steps 
towards the mountains that lay between him and darkes-t 
Tibet, and after some weeks of weary journeying over 
rough country he foimd himself in the Ian 1 of his choice. 
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The Buddhism of Tibet has no placn for Christ, whose 
very name arouses the deepest feelings of hatred and 
opposition. No record remains that Kartar met with 
much personal kindness or that his message was accepted, 
but no thought of going back seems to have occurred 
to J lis mind. These j)coplc were without Christ and 
had need of Him, and as Christ had given His life, so 
Kartar was prepared to sacrifice his life also, that at 
least his witness should be borne and his love testified to 
before his perseciitors. Althoiijjh hearts were touched by 
the sight of his yonth and the fervour of his message, 
there was little courage to take his part, and it was only 
after his death that the fruit of his labours and testimony 
came to light. 

Kartar saw, as our Saviour did before him, that the 
thorny path coidd only end in one way. In spite of 
numerous efforts to drive him out of the country, he 
continued his preaching in many places for some time, 
but eventually lie was haled before the Lama of Tsing- 
ham and charged with unlawfully entering the country 
with intent to teach a foreign religion. The end he had 
looked forward to had come, and with imdaunted courage 
he faced the inevitable, tnisting to God to give him the 
necessary grace to witness to his faith to the end. As 
Sundar afterwards heard, Kartar heard his sentence 
without a quiver, and with firm step turned away from 
the judgment seat to walk to the place of execution. 
On the way he delivered his last message, urging on 
the crowd the necessity of seeking salvation through 
Jesus Christ, and one at least of those who heard' his 
words remembered them, and through them foimd the 
Saviour. 

Arrived at the place of execution Kartar was stripped 
of all his clothes and was sewn up in a wet yak skin, 
which was then put out in the sun. A cruel mocking 
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crowd stood about to witness his tortures, and as the skin 
shrank and tightened round hini they langhed to hear 
the bones cracking in the slow process of death. By his 
side on the ground lay the New Testament that had 
been his one and only comfort through the hard days, 
that had followed his confession of his Master, Unheeded 
it lay until on the third day, when Kartar knew the end 
was drawing on, he asked that his right hand might be 
set free for a moment. This was done, probably more 
from curiosity than mercy. Collecting all his strength 
Kartar wrote his last message on the flyleaf of his Testa- 
ment. In Persian character : — 

Jan Khwaham az Khuda n& yake balki aad haz4r, 
T^ sad haz&r b&r baminun br^e ydr. 
Khasrawa dar )shq aukamtarzi Hindu znn mubish, 
Ki in br&e raurdA sazad zindA jdn i Khwesh ru. 

In Urdu character : — 



li ki thi ; haqq to yih tiai, ki haqq ada 



In English :- 



Translation : — 

From God I life besought, not once but a hundred thousand 

That to that Friend again as oft I might return it. 

That love for Him, Khaarawa, shall not be less than hers — 

The faithful Hindu wife, 
Who on the burning pyre draws to her heart the loved one. 
And lays her life beside him. 
The life He gave to me was what I gave to Him ; 
Tiue is it that though I did all, yet all I could not do. 

No cry of anguish escaped the brave lips, but as 
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evening ramc on Kartar gave thanks aloud to God lur 
comfort in death, and qnictly passed away with the 
words, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." 

Sadhu Sundar Singh found that Kartar's father was 
still alive, and upon his H^im to the plains he sought 
the old man out. Telling him the story of the death of 
his heroic son and speaking of the great tovc of Christ 
that had borne him through, the old man listened with 
a softened heart, and Stuidar had the joy of hearing 
him say, " I, t-io, believe in Him." 

Amongst the crowd who watched the passing of 
Kartar Singh was the chief secretary of the Lama of 
Tsingham. He noticed the little Testament in which 
this hero of the cross had written his last message, and 
taking it up he carried it home and commenced to study 
it. With the memory still fresh in his mind of the wortlu 
and conduct of a , brave man, his heart was open to 
receive the message the Book had for him, and in reading 
it there came new light and joy to him. For some time 
he pondered the wonderful things he now believed, but, 
as the realization of them more and more fitlcd his soul, 
he could no longer keep his secret, and one day revealed 
to his master, the Lama, that he had given his heart to 
JcNus. The Lama then declared that he also must die. 
Pitilessly he was judged and sentenced to the same 
death as Kartar. Lying in the wet yak skin in the sim 
was not cniel enough to teach the onlookers that this 
sort of thing if persisted in would add to the bitter 
punishment, so red-hot skewers were thrust into his 
body to increase his agonies. As if his tormentors were 
weary of waiting for the inevitable end, he was then 
taken out of the skin, a rope was tied round his mutilated 
body, and he was dragged through the streets of the 
town, splinters of wood also being driven under the 
nails of his feet and hands. His body was then thrown 
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on to a dust heap outside the town and he was left for 
dead. 

Having satisfied their lust for re\'cnge his persecutors 
departed, and for long he lay uiiconseioiis. Very 
gradually the poor fellow came back to life, and little 
by little strength returned until he was able to crawl 
away. When he had rcco\-ered from his many woinids, 
great fear came upon the people to sec him whom they 
had left for dead ahvc and well again, and to this day 
no one dares to interfere with him. Superstitious dread 
of a supernatural power they believe him to possess, 
prevents attempts to take his life, so that when Siidhu 
Siindar Singh heard from his lips the story of Kartar, 
he also heard how woiidrously God enables this bra\-c 
man to continue preaching Christ boldly am()ng the 
people of Tibet. 

These and other histories like them Sfidhu Sundar 
Singh has himself gathered during his missionary journeys 
through darkest Tibet and other regions where the light 
of the Gospel has scarcely pierced. To the jKople of 
these benighted countries his gentle heart turns with 
infmitc longing and pity, and his burning zeal for Christ 
and desire to make Him known, eonvinee lum that there 
his appointed task lies. He says, " This is the field 
which God has given me to work in. I have heard His 
call to serve Him in these hostile provinces. I am not 
afraid of the risks. I have to win the crown of martyr- 
dom by laying down my life in these parts for Him." 

That Simdar Singh may be used of God to bring 
Gospel light to the (leople of these dark places is the 
prayer of those who know, love, and revere him. But 
none can pray without earnestly pleading with God to 
spare his wonderful life, that rather by " labours more 
abundant " than by the supreme sacrifice he may ser\'e 
his Master and his generation. 
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The study of a character like that of S4dhii SuadHr 
Singh cannot fai] to be both interesting and instructive, 
for in a materialistic age he is a man untouched by 
materialism. Mr, K, J. Saunders, in the Adventures of 
the Christian Soul, says : — - 

HystieUm is the passionate search of the soul in love with 
God, and the claim that this search has been rewarded . . . 
The mystic consciousness is mariied by simple, clear, and 
insistent ideas. . . . Possessing God, the mystic desires 
nothing more. . . . The passionate love aroused in the heart 
by Christ , . . explains his clear insight into spiritual things, 
and the tenacity of his pursuit of lofty ideals. 

Thus is Snndar Siagh a tnic Christian mystic, and 
so closely has he studied the life of Christ as it is written 
in the New Testament, and so constantly has he imitated 
His example, that naturally he lives in an atmosphere 
only now and then enjoyed by the ordinary Christian. 

His wandering life of poverty in a country like India 
brings endless opportimities of recognizing his Father's 
hand in all things, so that often where others would see 
only the common mercies of daily life the Sadhit praises 
God for special help in special need. He is familiar 
with the deepest agony of soul and with the most intense 
joy. Nights of prayer alternate with long days of toil 
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for bis Lord. Close and prayerful study of the New 
Testament is combined with equally close communion 
with Christ. A yearning desire to save lost souls that 
gives him no respite from his labours is balanced by a 
deep devotion and love for his Saviour that fills his heart 
with peace, and shines in his face. The things of the 
spiritual life are more real to him than those of the 
temiornl. So near does he live to the great world of 
spirits that to him there is nothing strange in the ministry 
of angels. He looks upon it as God's provision for a 
yreat need, and when in his own experience some unusual 
event has come to pass he simply believes that God 
cares enough for the indi\'iduBl soul to interpose on its 
behalf. The mysteries of life and death and the great 
beyond bring no distress or doubt to his mind, and he 
does not puz»Ic the minds of his hearers with them. 
But deep down in his conteni])lati^e mind they hold 
their place, and are a source of intiuite satisfaction to 
him. 

The marvellous records of some of the Sadhu's experi- 
ences have preceded him in most places he has visited. 
Matter-of-fact people have been prejudiced by them, 
and emotional ones have looked for revelations, and even 
for miracles performed by him. Yet one and all, after 
seeing and hearing him, have been stnick by his sane 
teaching and well-balanced mind. 

His own version of the deliverauees he has had falls 
so naturally from his lips that it sounds like the straight- 
forward simple statement of a second " Acts of the 
Apostles." In relating these experiences, S&dhu Sundar 
Singh says that God has stretched forth His hand to 
■save when nothing else could avail. This is the simplest 
ox|)lanation in ^■iew of the fact that for so long, and 
under such signal difficulties and dangers, the S&dhu has 
I worked in the closed lands of Tibet and Nepal. 
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Incidents sneh as the following show the spirit in^ 
which the Sadhu takes his deliverances. On one occasion 
he was preaching in a village of Nepal called Khantzi, 
where considerable opposition was being shown. The 
villagers seized him, and rolling him up in a blanket, 
hustled him out of the place, btit a stranger passing by 
took his part and released him. The day following he 
was again preaching in the same place, and this so 
angered the villagers that they took him and bound him 
by his hands and feet to a tree and left him there. Slowly 
the day wore on, and being faint for want of food he 
looked longingly at the fniit on the tree jirst out of reach. 
In that strained position he at last fell asleep from 
exhaustion. In the morning he awoke to find to his 
amazement that his bonds were loosetl. He was lying at 
the foot of the tree and by his side lay sonic fruit. He 
then praised God for the suffering he had endiired for 
Christ's sake, ate the fniit with thankfulness of heart, 
and went on his way filled with fresh courage to preach 
the word to those who know it not. 

On another occasion when he was in a place called 
Teri some men told him that in a certain village the 
people were anxious to hear the Gospel, and they gave him 
instructions as to the way he should take. Following the 
directions he wandered on for a long time through marshy 
jungly country, but without seeing any signs of a village. 
The undergrowth grew thicker, and presently he 
discovered he was lost in a jungle from which there 
seemed no eseapc. Arrived at a stream he thought that 
by crossing it he might find a way out, b\it on stepping 
into the water he found the current so strong that any 
attempt to cross it woiild endanger his life. Evening 
was closing in, and in a dejected frame of mind he sat 
down by the stream to consider what next to do. Listen- 
ing to the weird sounds of the jungle, and watching the 
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r itirrcasing darkness, his mind became full of apprehension, 
for soon the wild animals would steal from their haunts 
in search of food, and his life would be safe no longer. 

Ho prayed earnestly to Cod, and then looking acniMi 
the ri^er in the gathering gloom he caught sight of a 
man, and the words rcaehed his ears, " I am eoming to 
your help." Then he saw the man phmgc into the 
stream and swim across, and taking the Sadhii on his 
back he swam to the other shore with him. Arrived on 
the bank he saw a fire at which he began to dry his wet 
clothes, but even as he did so the stranger disap|>cared, 
and the Sadhti was left to meditate on the wonderful 
ways of Providence in thus sending help to him in this 
iinaeeountable way. 

Yet one more instance is worth relating. The Sadhu 
had been preaching at a place called Kamyan where 
much bitter enmity had been exhibited. The whole day 
had passed without his being able to get any food, so, 
himgrj' and weary, he found himself in a desert place 
without shelter for the fast- closing- in night. Very weak 
and miserable he lay down under a tree and soon fell 
asleep. About midnight it apiiearcd to him that some 
one touched him and bade bim arise and cat, and upon 
looking up he beheld two men ivith food and water 
standing o^cr him. Imagining that some villagers had 
had pity on his condition lie gratefully partook of the 
refreshments thus offered to him. Wlicn his hunger 
was satisfied he turned to converse with the men who 
had brought the food, but there was not a soul to bc 
seen anywhere. IIoiv they had disap]K-ared he coidd 
not tell, but again he blessed God for Hii kindly provi- 
sion for him in time of need. 

Doubtless such instances could be multiplied, for in 
, ft life like that of Sadhu Sundar Singh there arc frequent 
femanifestations of the good hand of God. \A'ithont 
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attempting any explanation the S4dhu accepts his 
deliverances with a thaiikfuFmind as coming from God. 
He simply says, ** I know the Lord has stretched forth 
His own hand to save me " ; and whether such deliverances 
are wrought by human agency or othenvise, he is surely 
right in a,scribing them to the care of a loving heavenly 
\ Father. 




CHAPTER XXII 

The Sadhu's Love for the Cross 

" I am crucified with Christ : . . . who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me ** (Gal. ii. 20). 

^' But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world " (Gal. vi. 14). 

The great theme of all S&dhu Sundar Singh's preaching 
is Christ. The cross of Christ is the central figure to 
which he draws all men, for there he himself found 
peace, and so can speak with authority of the power of 
that cross to save others. The most frequent words on 
his lips are words taken from his own experience, ** I 
can say with confidence that the cross will bear those 
who bear the cross, until that cross shall lift them into 
the presence of the Saviour." 

As a Muhammadan said lately to a missionary who 
had been relating to him the story of the cross, " If you 
present that story to India as you have to me, India will 
accept it." Thus has the Sadhu found the heart of India, 
and he presents to it the one and only satisfaction for its 
soul b^mger — Jesus and His Cross. He presents it in the 
New Testament way, and his life of utter se tf jtbnegation 
and sacrifice enforces his teaching, while his own intense 
personal joy in the Saviour commends it as nothing else 
could. TTie cross implies suffering, and to be like his 
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Lord is the one desire of the Sadhii. He wrote in an 

autograph book ; — 

So great tlie joy I Imvc in Li|rht 
Tliat every sorrow brings deliglit. 

A missionary in Ja])an asked the Sadhu whether he 
still wandered about India hungry and homeless as he 
had done in tlie beginning of his Christian ministry, and 
was struek by the reply : '' No, now in India tliey know 
me, and if I go to a town they have thousiuids of people 
to hear me in a big hall. This is not the way of the 
Cross ; for that I must go to Tibet/' 

Whilst surrounded by almost adoring crowds in 
Trivandram, his one grief was that things were so 
comfortable that he was not suffering for his Master 
enough. Perhaps later, when he was rushed from ]}laee 
to place for countless meetings in the heat of our tropical 
summer — a heat he had not experienced before, always 
having from a child spent the hot season on the hills — 
and having to travel by boat, bullock cart, or train 
at night, and to start his work again upon arrival, he 
may have felt differently. In speaking of it to his 
friends he simply said, '' It is the will of (iod." 

When he was plunged into the misery of an eastern 
prison at Iloin to iind himself herded with all sorts of 
evil characters, he wrote in the lly-leaf of his Xew Testa- 
ment these words : — 

Nepal, June 7, 1914. *' Christ's presence has turned my 
prison into a blessed heaven ; what then will it do in heaven 
iicrcafter ? " 

So, like his predecessors Paul and Silas of old, his 
prison was his meeting-place with Christ, and to be in 
hell with Christ would be better to him than to be in 
heaven without Him. 

So aire js^the jadhuof Christ's continual presence 
with_him that he expressed no surprise when the followmg 
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event took place in his hfe. When travelling 
a wild part of Tibet and unable to enter the village 
because of the hostility of the people the S&dhu took 
refuge in a cave. He had not been there long when he 
saw a number of the village people approaching him 
with slicks and stones, and feeling that his end was near 
he commended his soul to God in prayer. Within a few 
yards of him the men suddenly stood still, and falling 
back some paces they began to whisper together. Then 
again they came forward and said to the S4dhu, " Who 
is the other man with you in bright garments, and many 
more who surround you ? " He replied that there was 
no man with him, biit with awe the men insisted that 
they saw a host of bright ones standing all round the 
cave. Then the men besought the Sidhu to accompany 
them to their homes, and going with them he spoke of 
Christ so that they feared and believed his words. He 
then knew that God had sent His angels to protect him in 
danger and to open the way for him to preach to these men. 

A few years ago the S&dhu wrote :■ — 

I thank God that He has chosen unworthy me in the days 
of my youth that I may spend the days of my strength in 
His service. Even beftt'C baptism my prayer to God was 
that He should show me His ways, and so He, who is the 
Way, the Truth, and tlie Life, did show Himself to me, and 
called me to serve Him as a sadhu and to preach His holy 
Name. Now although I have suffered hunger, thirst, cold, 
lieat, imprisonment, maledictions, inflrmities, persecutions, 
and innumerable evils, yet I thank and bless His holy Name 
that through His grace my heart is ever full of joy. From 
my ten years' experience I can unhesitatingly say that the 
Cross bears those who bear the Cross. 

To-day the Sadhu bears the same testimony to the 

writer, adding that he hopes God will spare him yet for 

some years, that the fulness of manhood's strength may 

* all be given to Him in the precious work of preaching, 

> or in suffering, wheresoever his Lord may send him. 
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iT was surely a wonderful provision of God wli. 
called Sundur Singh to be a Christian S&dhii. Amount 
Christians his saffron robe gives him a jxisition the best 
possible for the aeecptance of the message he brinjjs. 
Granted the same man and messa)?? he would assuredly 
tnidcr any eircumstaneeii have won the heart of the 
Indian Christian Chureh, but being a true Sadhii in 
appcaranec as well as in spirit lias added enormously 
to his influence and power. 

Perhaps nothing has proved more wonderful tu 
Christians evcrj'wherc than the humility and siniplieity 
of the Sadhu's fspirit, and no one is more filled with 
wonder than himself when crowds linger about him 
just to look at his face. 

But the most remarkable results of his being a S&dhu 
arc apparent in his life and work amongst non-Christians. 
This he looks upon as his sworn task. Naturally hi^ 
sadhu's robes gain hjui an entrance to places and to 
jicople as nothing else could. Often in the course of his 
pilgrimages from place to place he comes across unusual 
tyi>cs of Indian s^hiis, and it has been his privilege 
to diseo\-er to the world a mar\'elkius movement towards 
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Christianity amonfpit the* most deeply religions men of 
India. 

The Rev, J. J. Johnson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who died in 1918, was one of the finest Sanskrit 
seholars in India. During the latter part of his life, 
he was set apart by liis Society for a work he was 
magnificently fitted for amongst the pandits and learned 
classes thronghoiit India. The story of this work is a 
romance waiting to be written. On his last \'isit to the 
south he told ns that he believed there were great 
numbers of the highest eastes of India waiting to become 
Christians, a statement made after years of intimate 
relationship with the leaders of religious thought in 
India. 

But it was rcscr\L'd for Suiidar Singh to lift the veil 
and prove the truth of this astonishing statement, and 
this is how it came about. Towards the end of 1912 
the S&dhu went to Saniath {the scene of Buddha's first 
preaching), and there he met with some men dressed 
as sany&sis. Entering into conversation m-ith them he 
found they were Christians, and belonged to a secret 
organization numbering some 24,000 members, who are 
scattered all over India. These are divided into two 
classes called Shishyas and Swamis, or Companions and 
Heralds. The Companions are ordinary members who 
fidfil all the usual work of life. The Heralds number 
about 700, arc dressed like Sany&sis, and are the impaid 
preachers who conduct services among the Companions 
wherever they meet them. 

These secret believers obser\'e baptism and the Lord's 
Sup])er. Bands of them arc found all over India, and 
in mnxt distHnt and unexpected places. It was due to 
the kindness and care of some of these good people that 
Sundar was on one occasion nursed back to life after 
imprisonment and persecution in Nepal. He says that 
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these believers are wont to assemble at fixed and ■ 
early hours in " Houses of Prayer " outwardly resembling 
Hindu temples, but irhich contain no images or 
pictures. The Bible is read and expounded and Christian 
papers are circulated. Eastern methods are sediilously 
followed, such as complete prostration of the body in 
, prayer. The belief is held that if men prayed in perfect 

! faith they would have constant visions of the Master 
Himself. 

Belonging to this secret Christian Brotherhood are 
various sadhus and hermits of recognized holiness, and 
a large number of the members are educated and wealthy 
men of the upper classes, who freely subscribe toward.s 
the maintenance of the organization. The Sadhu has 
often been present at their services, and has several 
times been mistaken for one of themselves. He has 
verj' earnestly begged that they would openly confess 
Christ, and they promise that when the right moment 
comes they will do so. 

On one oeeasion while the Sadhu was preaching on 
the banks of the Ganges his audience told him that 
while they liked him as a sany&si they did not hkc his 
message, and they requested him to visit a great Hindu 
preacher who lived close by and who was attracting 
large crowds. For three days he could not get near 
him for the crowd. One day, however, he was able 
to meet him alone, and then the S&dhu learnt that he 
was a Christian. The Hindu preacher embraced him 
and said, " Brother, wc are doing the f^ame work." 
Surprised at this, Sundar said he had never heard him 
preaching Christ. To which he replied, " Is there any 
foolish farmer who will sow without preparing the 
ground ? I first try to awaken in my hearers a sense of 
values, and when a hunger and thirst for righteousness 
Is created I place Christ before them. On the banks of 
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this annciit river I have baptized twelve ediieatcd Hindus 
during the [last year." He then showed him the Bible 
he always earricd about witli him. 

Ill one of the holy cities of India some of these secret i 
belie\ers took the Sadhii to an old temple, where they 
showed him an aneieiit Sanskrit manuscript eontainin^r 
an account of Pandit Viswa Mitra. one of the three i 
Wise Men who, after seeing the Di\ine Child, came / 
back to India but retnrnc'd at a later date to Palestine' 
when Christ had enteral on His public ministrj'. They I 
claim that he was tlie one of whom the disciiiles com- 1 
plained to the Master that they found him performing 
miracles and forba<Ie him " because he walkcth not with 
ns." This parchment also jjives in modern Sanskrit a 
history of the Brotherhood during later days. 

The Sanyasi Mission does not appear to have 
nourished mneh until the clays of Carey, when some 
Christian Sanyasis heard the Gospel from his lijjs and 
were fired with fresh enthiisiasni. From that time the 
mission prosecuted its work with quickened faith and 
its numbers began to increase. 

In one of the larpe northern cities the S&diiu was 
introduced to a famous Hindu jireachcr who was con- 
sidered a profoTind scholar in the Vcdas. He heard 
him lcctiu« on the Hindu Scriptures, and towards the 
end the lecturer said, " The Vedas reveal to us the need 
of redemption from sin. but where is the redeemer ? 
The ' Prajapathi,' of whom the Vedas speak, is Christ 
who has given His life as a ransom for simiers." When 
<|ucstiuned aftcnvards by Hindus the lecturer said, " It / 
is I who believe in the \'c<las and not you, because I 
believe in Him whom the Vedas reveal, that is Christ." j 

In speaking of this the Sadhu declared that the great 
need of our age is that the Church should hay£ a broad, 
vision ; that the Christian should transcend the limita- 
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tions of sect and creed, and be prepared to recognize 
the Spirit of God in whatever form He may be made 
manifest. He added that fie fully believed the Sahy&si 
Miission is being blessed of God, and although it has 
taken a form we are not accustomed to, it is given to 
its leaders to do great things for India. 

Yishu Nasri Nath ki Jai — " Victory to Jesus Lord of 
Nazareth " — ^is the password of this secret Brotherhood 
of Christians in India. 
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CHAPl'ER XXIV 

Sadhu Suxdar Singh anp the AIaharisiii of K,\ilash 



Some time ago a North Indian newspaper published 
the following : — 

Our worldless, selfless, and godly brother Sundar Singh lias 
discovered the Christian hermit the Maharishi at Kailash, 
who has for years been on the snowy Himalayas praying 
and interceding for the world. . . . You have revealed to 
the world the secret of one of the members of our mission 
the Maharishi at Kailasfa. 

During his pilgrimage in Western Tibet the Sadhu 
was constantly searching for those holy men who retire 
to the snowy peaks and eaves of these dista,nt mountains, 
there to spend their last days in contemplation. Far 
from the dwellings of men in the silence of the ctcrna! 
snows stretches the Kailash range of the Himalayas. 
The mighty Indus has its source in this range, and its 
great tributary, the Sutlcj, also takes its rise there. 
The Sutlej flows through the country of Sundar Singh's 
birth, and at one point where the bed of the stream is 
8,494 feet above the level of the sea, the rocky gorge 
present!, a scene of awful sublimity, and is one of the 
natural wonders of the world. 

On the summit of one of the mountains of the Kailash 
Range is a deserted Buddhist temple now rarely visitcij 
by man. A few miles from this temple dwells the great 
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saint known as the Maharishi of Kailosh, in a cave some 
13,000 feet iibovc tica level. All this region is the 
Olympus of India, the scat of Hindu holy myths, and it 
is associated in Hindu sacred books with the names of 
jireat and devoiit souls of idl times. In one cave the 
Sadhn foinid the skeleton of sonic nameless holy man 
who had died whilst meditating there. 

The scenery all anMuici is grand and impressive, and 
amidst the everlasting snows, sppjngs of boiling water 
bubble up from out the frozen ground. Some three days' 
journey from this place is the famous Lake ^lanasarowar, 
mi cM[nisitLly bi'mitifiil and holy place. On the Lake 
float iiiimy litu' swnus, and upon the ovi-rhanging cliffs, 
in swci-t ]>ictnres(nierK'ss, arc perched andent Buddhist 
temples and munaiitcries. The Sadhti describes this as 
one f)f the loveliest places he has ever seen, but he also 
adds that here too arc found the most cnicl of nomadic 
tribes, who slay for the pure love of it, and thus convert 
the place into a terror to the harmless pilgrims travelling 
through it. 

In the summer of 1912 he travelled through these 
regions alone and on foot, often refreshed by the beautiful 
scenes through which he passed, but more often fati^^icd 
to the last degree in his dilfieult and fruitless search 
for the holy men he hoped to meet there. He will 
never foi^t the day when, struck with snow -blindness 
and almost wearied to death, he staggered drearily on 
over snowy and stony crags not knowing whither he 
went. Suddenly he lost his balance and fell. Recover- 
ing from the fall he awoke to one of the greatest experi- 
ences of his life, for he opened his eyes to find himself 
lying outside a huge cave, in the shelter of which sat the 
^laharishi of Kailash in deep meditation. 

The sight ' that met his eyes was so appalling that 
Simdar closed thcni and almost fainted. Little by Httlc 
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he ventured to make an inspection of the object hcforc 
him, and then discovered that he was lookii)}; at a livinu 
human being, but so old and dothcd with long hair as to 
appear at first glance hkc an animal. Siindnr rcaliiinl 
that thus micxpeetcdly iic had succeeded in his seareli 
f after a holy man, and as soon a.s he eotild command his 
^ voice he spoke to the aged saint. Recalled from his 
meditation, the 'saint opened his eyes and. custinji a 
piercing glance upon the Sadhn, amazed liini by snying. 
" Let us kneel and pray.'* Then follnwed a iiioit earnest 
Christian prayer ending in the name of Jcfins. This oicr, 
the Maharishi unrolled a poiiderons copy of the Gospels 
in Greek, and read some verses from MatlhcM, chairtcr v. 
The Sadhu heard from his own lips the account of 
his wonderful life. He claimed to be ()f very great itgc. 
The roll from which he had read he explained liad conic 
down to him from Francis Xa^ier, and the Sadhn noticed 
that it was all written in Greek Uncials, and may there- 
fore prove to be of value to scholars should it come 
into their possession. The Saint said he was bom in 
Alexandria of a M-ihammadan family, and was brought 
up to be a zealous follo^v■cr of the prophet. At the age 
of thirty he renounced the world and entered a monastery 
in order to give himself up entirely to religion. But the 
more he read the Qur'an and prayed, the more unhappy 
he became. During these days of spiritual distress he 
heard of a Christian saint who had gone over from India 
to prcaeh in Alexandria, and from him he heard words 
of life that filled his hopeless soul with joy. He now 
left the monastery to accompany his teacher in his 
missionary journeys. After some time sjient thns^ 
permission was given him to go on his own account to 
preach the Gospel wherever God sent him. The Saint 
then started out on an evangelistic campaign that 
I continued a very long time. 
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At last, wciirii'd witli his strciuioiis labtmrs, the Saint 
rc'solvcd to spend the rcniaindcr of his days in the 
secluded sjxit n'hcre Siindar foniid him. During the years 
spent in this ptaee the Saint has leanit mneh abont 
the pruduets of the mountains and jungles around him, 
by means of ivliieh he has been able tn subsist to this 
day. When the Sadhu first met him he was chilled to 
the bone by the bitter cold. The Saint gave him the 
leaves of a eertain plant to eat, ivhieh having eaten he 
immediately felt a eomfortable glow steal over his body. 

The Sadhn had long conversations with him about 
holy things, and heard many strange things from his 
lips. Some of the excellent illustrations Snndar uses in 
his sermons were given him by this aged Saint. The 
IMaharishi belongs to the Sauyasi Missiou. His astonish- 
ing visions, as related to the Sadhu, would, if mitten 
down, read like another Book of Rc\'elation, so strange 
and incomprehensible are they. The S&dliu himself 
warns readers and hearers of these visions tliat common 
interpretations eau never disclose their meaning, since 
the Saint has to clothe his ideals iti language that cannot 
be taken literally. Simdar Singh has visited the 
Maharishi three times, and hoi>es to sec him again at 
some future time. 




CHAPTER XXV 
Sadhu Sundar Singh in South India 



'* I speak . . . those things which I have heard of Him . . . 
My Father hath taught me, I speak these things ** (John viii. 26, 28). 

'' Obey I beseech thee the voice of the Lord, which I speak unto 
thee ; so shall . . . thy soul live " ( Jer. xxxviii. 20). 



Without any idea of the protracted tour in front of 
him, the Sadhu came down to Madras at the beginning 
of 1918, intending to visit a few places before starting 
for Tibet. But his fame had preceded him, and invita- 
tions poured in upon him from all over South India. 
An offer voluntarily made by a gentleman in Madras to 
act as interpreter for a few weeks caused him to alter 
his plans, and to accept a programme which eventually 
included Travancore and Ceylon. 

Every day fresh entreaties reached him from all 
directions, and out of them grew that great evangelistic 
tour not only through the South and Ceylon, but also 
Burma, the Federated Malay States, China, and Japan. 

The large Chrislian community of South India provided 
an immense sphere for his operations, and, regardless 
of distinction of caste or creed, thousands flocked to 
his meetings everywhere. His work was varied and 
strenuous. Often the day's work began so early and 
continued so late that he had scarcely time for meals, 
and no leisure even for the study of his New Testament. 
In places where he spent many days the people rested 
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Dftor liis departure as a man docs after a good meal ; but 
in no place did jieople imagine that the S&dhu needed rest. 

Long days of engagements were succeeded by a 
wearisome night's jonrncy by boat, bullock cart, or 
train. The new day's work began upon arrival and 
continued until departure. Public meetings were usiiaily 
held morning and evening, and for hours between the 
S&dhii sat receiving visitors and holding inter\-iews, 
when he gave advice, soh'cd the religious problems that 
were presented to him, and answered enquirers as far as 
he was able. The number present on such occasions 
\-aried from a single person to a hundred or more. The 
value of these meetings was testified to by the witness 
of those wlio attended them, as also by the fact that 
the longer the Sudhu stayed in a place the ereater were 
the numbers who sought to see him. 

In one place where great numbers sought him for 
spiritual guidance a .student in tlic hostel where he 
stayed made it his happy duty to watch over him by 
admitting the visitors. The young man kept the key of 
the Sadhu's door, and as the time for devotions or 
meals came round some small measure of privacy and 
rest was assured. 

In large centres where there were coHeces and high 
schools, these were visited between morning and evening 
meetings, and addresses were given to the students. 
Tlic aeeejitance of invitations to private houses to meet 
parties of Christians, involved extra work at the close 
of arduous days. The barrier of language was a difficulty 
in the south, where so many Draiidian tongues arc 
spoken. Wherever possible interviews were conducted 
in English, but at many of these, as well as in public, 
the Sadhu was often obliged to speak by interpretation, 
and that not always of the best. To one so ardent in 
temperament, so full of his message, so anxioui for souls. 
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this langiiagc dilTiculty was a very real one, l)iit to sec 
him at these times no one wonld surmise his feehngs. 

The Sadhii seeks for no disciples to follow his example. 
He rightly holds that a man must have a distinct call 
of God to embark on such a life. His advice to all is 
sane, wise, suited to the people to whom it is given. 
His devout mother's, example in bringing him up to 
reverence religion is a constant parable of life in his 
talks to women. He often says, " If a non-Christian 
mother can do so much for her son, how nuich more 
can you Christian mothers do for your sons ? " Deeply 
loving the New Testament himself, he speaks of Christians 
loving it more than he, since they have never torn and 
burnt it as he once did, but have been trained to honour 
and love it. How conscience-stricken many of his 
hearers are when they hear him siiy this, he does not know ! 

It has been no uncommon thing during the Sadhu's 
stav in South India for Hindus to seek him in the silent 
hours of the night, when he will " spend and be spent " 
in their service whilst others sleep. Growing demands 
were made on his time and strength, by the i^imbers of 
letters he received from ])eople in places he had visited, 
and the requests for his jiraycrs were legion. 

Christians by thousands, who have seen Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, behold in him what it is possible for God to 
make of a man who submits himself soul and body to 
his Saviour, and so long as he is visible, j^eoplc never 
grow weary of looking at him. They have received 
him and his message with great joy wherever he has 
been, the only regret being that he could not stay longer 
to consolidate his work. How deep and far-reaching 
the results of his work are onlv God knows, but that his 
coming was timely and that God sent him, none can for 
a moment doubt. He places before men the true ideal 
of a godly life of self-surrender to Christ, and of self- 
abnegation in His ser^'iee. .7 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Sadho Sundar Sivgh at a Great Christian 
Convention 



THE CALL. " Oil. Young Men, awake .ind see how many 
souls are daily perishing around you. Is it not your duty to save 
them t Be lirave soldiers of Christ ; Go forw.ird in full armouf ; 
Crush Satan's work and victory be yours, 

" Glory to God. He has given you a precious opportunity to be 
saved and to save others. If you are careless now, you will never 
get another chance. Whatever you Iiave got to do, do it now. 
For you will never pass through the field of battle again. The 
day is fast approaching when you will see the martyrs in their 
glory, who gave their health, wealth and life to win souls for Christ. 
They have done mueh. What have you done? Oh I may we 
not hliish on thiit day." — Sunuar Singh. 

This clarion call resounded all through South India, 
Ktirring hearts everywhere ; but perhaps nowhere was 
it so clear, so insistent, as at the Conventions of Christians 
in Travancore and Ceylon. Where Christians arc 
numerous, annual conventions for the deepening of 
spiritual life have of late years become very popular. 
Like the Keswick Convention, meetings arc licld for a 
week with settled programmes and preachers, and are 
attended by increasing numbers as time goes on. 
Several of the conventions have been blessed by the 
presence of the Sadhu, the largest in point of numbers 
being in Travancore. 
The historic Syrian Church of Malabar proudly dates 
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back to the days when it is believed that St. Thomas 
landed on these shores and laid the foundations of 
Christianity in India. This ancient Church is divided 
into three sections, the Roman, the Jacobite and the 
Mar Thoma Syrian. 

About the middle of Febniary, 1918, the Sddhu 
attended the Jacobite Syrian Convention in North 
Travancore, when some 20,000 people came together, 
and he spent a happy and useful time amongst them. 
From there at the end of the month he went on to the 
Mar Thoma Syrian Convention, also in North Travan- 
core. 

This latter was a romantic and remarkable exijcriencc 
not soon to be forgotten. A hundred miles north of 
Trivandram is the widest and most beaiiliful river of 
Travancore. In the dry season the river flows only in 
the deepest parts of its bed. A big bend in the river 
leaves a very large sandy island upon which each year 
an immense booth is erected to accommodate 25,000 
l>eople. For a week meetings are carried on during the 
greater part of each day. Every day long before dawn 
a man with a stentorian voice passed round the encamp- 
ment crying, " Praise l>e to God ! Praise to the Son of 
God ! " Very soon after the soimd of prayer rose all 
around. These prayers were chanted tc) ancient Syrian 
tunes, the weird sound rising in gradual crescendo ; and 
thus was the blessing of God invoked before the meetings 
each day. The Sadhu drew greater crowds than usual, 
so that before the end of the week the booth had to be 
enlarged, and at the final meeting no fewer than 32,000 
people gathered to hear his last message. 

The wonder of that daily scene is almost beyond 
description. A rough platform about eighteen inches 
high had been placed about a third of tJie way from the 
back of the booth, and on one end stood two chairs 
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occupied by the two Bishops of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church, who appeared daily in resplendent robes of red 
or purple satin with gold belts and quaint head-dresses. 
On the platform below, sitting; tailor fashion, were the 
clergy of the Church, and in front of them in the same 
lowly style sat the Sadhu. 

The vast crowds were seated on the sand, the women 
all in white on the left, and the men in front and at the 
right. Away over the sea of heads one eaiight glimpses 
of the shining river, \tith its strange craft plying tip and 
down. A more devont crowd it is not possible to imagine. 
Every day the early part of the meetings was given to 
prayer. Subjects were given for silent prayer from time 
to time by the presiding Bishop, when every head was 
bowed, and the almost inaudible nmrmiir of prayer 
gradually increased until a soinid tike the surging sea 
rolling in fidl tide rose all aroimd — a most impressive 
ex|»cricnec ! 

The fearful heat was only cqualk-d by the intense 
silence that prevailed as the Satlhtt rose to speak. Often 
in his northern eoimtry he had heard of the great numbers 
of Christians in Tra\'aneore, and thousands had gathered 
in our own mission to hear him. But here for the firirt 
-time he realized, as he looked at this mighty crowd. 
how great the number was ; and his heart was filled with 
wonder as to why the Gospel had been so long in reaching 
the millions of greater India. 

In brave stem words he reminded this multitude 
that through the ages God had made the Syrian Chiuch 
the repository' of His truth,, but that failure on their part 
to hand on the Gospel to their own coniitrymen had 
forced God to call men from .-Uneriea and England to do 
the work they had left undone. Then, alluding to the 
great reform movement in this ancient Church, he 
earnestly and tenderly besought them to rise to the 
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call — iiiihcard for so long — and send the light to the 
millions who are itill dying in darkness.* 

This same apjreal has been made in other places since 
then, and the hearts of people have been stirred to 
this great issue as never before. The S&dhu clearly sees 
the duty and privilege God is offering to the Indian 
Church to enter into His purposes, and claim for Him the 
myriads of this ancient land. By his own example, as 
■well as by his words, he urges India's sons to take up 
their cross at all costs, and follow Christ to final victory. 




■ The Syrian Church in Travancore has been ative to this great 
need for some years, and is continually increasing the number of 
OB liegun to send to different [larts of Indin. 
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Is May, 1918, the S4dhii had almost completed a long 
and arduous tour through South India. Before passing 
west and north again he left the great eoiitinent of his 
birth, and crossing to Colombo spent six weeks in Ceylon. 
During those crowded weeks the enthusiasm of the south 
was repeated in every place he visited, and increasingly 
as the days went by. Probably for the first time in 
Ceylon missionaries, ministers, and laymen of all denomi- 
nations joined together for a campaign that should cover 
most of the important towns of the Island ; and their 
harmonious co-optration not only made things run 
smoothly for the Sadhu, but largely contributed to the 
very real success of his work. Everything was done to 
ensure his visiting as many places as possible, and local 
papers in Colombo, Kandy, and JaJBna reported his 
progress as he went along. 

Mr. Wilson, the convener of the committee that 
programme, wrote : — 

His (the S&dhu's) meetings were always attended by 
enormous crowds. People began to come in from B o'clock 
when the meetings were announced to begin at 6 pjn. 
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Cathotim and Hindus came in ureal numbers, and people 
from as far as forty miles otl came to Colombo to attend the 
meetings. At no place could a hall be got large enough to 
hold the crowds that thronged to hear him day after day. 
Drawing-room meetings were arranged in many places. 
Probably no Christian evangelical elTort so greatly stirred 
the people as this mission of an Indian convert garbed as 
a sany^i. There was no way of translating the addresses 
into Sinhalese. An attempt was made, but proving unsatis- 
factory the idea was abandoned. 

A Hindu gentleman well acquainted with the recent 
re\ival literature of Hinduism was desirous of putting 
into the question-box a question relating to prayer. By 
a happy eoincidence that night the Sadhu spoke on 
prayer. The man listened very attentively, and at the 
end he said, " He is really a spiritual gum (teacher) and 
I hope to get light from him." 

In Jaffna, a large city on the north of the Island, a 
real spiritual work vras done. In writing of the S&dhu 
the Rev. G. G. Brown, M.A., a missionary in Jaffna, 
said of the S&dhu : — 

He has a deep and unique religious experience, yet it is 
with great hesitancy that he speaks about it, and he never 
gives the impression that his should be the normal experience, 
or that others should follow his manner of living. His hold 
on the people is real, and I have never seen large meetings 
at Jaffna at which the attention was so marked. Part of 
his charm and power ilea in the fact that he represents a 
purely Indian type of life and thought, and in him we have 
an expression of Christian ideals in a nurely Indian setting. 

Invitations were scattered broadcast amongst non- 
Christians which were well responded to by Buddhists, 
Miihammadans, and Hindus, and they were assured that 
if they came " with an open mind they should not return 
without gain." In several places, especially in Jaffna, 
after the S&dhu's departure, articles appi^ared 
local papers earnestly urging a practical issue, and 
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rollcfjc and sirhool teachers as well as ministers to follow 
up the work while hearts were hkely to be responsive ] 
to the message ttf life. 

The S&ilhii ofttii uddrcsiied as many as three mcetinjt^ 
a diij'. as well as condiictiiig iiiter\-iews, and he suffered 
so mneh from the moist heat th;it in writing to a friiiid 
in the north lie liJicncd himsi-if to a lump of salt in 
siihition, addinfi;, he was " wd)iii<! to melt like salt if oiiI> 
the south might be suited." I 

The Sadhd's tour, both through Ceylon and Sooth i 
India, was a remarkable experifnec. In Colombo every 
day himdrcds eoiild not get near the doors of his meetings, 
and fnmi ciawn to I:;ti' at night gn'at minibere .sought 
him out for spiritiinl ;;iiidance, so that all (he time his 
life wa-i lived amongst eniwds. Xewspajiers wrote 
altimt him. and Ins iiame became a household word in 
thousands of Christian homes. Bnt multitudes and 
pojiularity <-t)iint for nothing to the Kadhii beyond the 
faet that they provide for him opportunities to preach 
Christ and reach the souls of men. At what cost this 
great work has been done only the SMhu himself knon's. 
His calm dignity amongst the enormous crowds that 
siirronnded him and invaded his privacy at all hours, 
gave nu hint of his innermost shrinking from such great 
publicity. 

One great safeguard to the Sadhii in the enormous 
temptations such experiences bring, is his absolute 
simplicity, that simplicity which Fenelon describes as 
"an uprightness of soul «h'ch has ceased to dwell upon 
itself or its actions," where Christ is all and self less 
than the dust. 

On his return to Colombo after touring the Island 
he licid a series of meetings, when his addresses were 
translated from Urdu into English by Canon Goldsmith, 
who went over from Madras for the purpose. 
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In many parts of Ceylon the SMhii was much impressed 
by tiie apparent weatth of the people and their love of 
display. He spoke frequently and clearly everywhere 
with regard to the hindrance these things are to a true 
and simple Christian life, and he urged that humbler 
Christians should not be hindered in their higher life, 
since they could only reluctantly enter chiux?hcs where 
such exhibitions were indulged in. 

He foimd here as in the South that the spirit of caste 
amongsl Christians seriously militated against spiritual 
progress, and he was as unsparing in his condemnation 
as he was tender in his pleading that this great stumbling- 
block should be removed. 

In his own inimitable way S&dhu Simdar Singh ^iscd 
a striking simile when he compared India to a giant, the 
snowy Himalayas being the head, and South India the 
feet. Putting his finger on the weak spot in the armour 
of Southern Christianity he said, " It is with the feet of 
South Indian Christians that Christianity can walk in 
India. But alas ! although the feet are there, apparently 
strong and well shaped they cannot walk. What is, 
wrong ? As in the case of a man I saw in Cochin, there 
is elephantiasis in the feet, and this elephantiasis is the 
spirit of caste." 

Who can speak with greater authority on this subject 
than S4dhu Sundar. Singh himself? Like Paul, who 
declared himself " a Hebrew of the Hebrews," so may 
the S&dhu claim to be " a Sikh of the Sikhs " — one of the 
proudest names in India ; but instead his life testifies to 
the words, " God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me and I unto the world." 

In passing through Ceylon and India the S4dhu has 
made his appeal. Well might he say, " Be ye followers 
of me " in this great matter. When will the great 
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Christian Church accept and abide by his teaching and 
example, and casting oft the chains of centuries enter into 
that " fulness of life " of which the Sadhu so constantly 
spoke, and which he himself enjoys ? Thus, and thus 
only, shall she enter into that abundant and glorious 
service that shall claim India for her Lord. 

The visit of S4dhu Sundar Singh to the Churches of 
South India and Ceylon is over. His work is done, and 
he has passed to other landt. and other communities. 
The hearts of thousands have been touched by his 
message and his personality, and though eminently 
practical he has stirred deep emotions in cvcrj' place he 
has been to. Probably no single man has attracted so 
much attention and devotion in all the history of the 
Christian Church in India. 

During his visit people constantly besought him to 
pray for them ; to visit and pray with sick friends and 
to bless little children; and even to touch his robe 
brought comfort to many. As the Sidhu continued his 
journey through the South, these requests and this 
treatment became so general, and report:s of his having 
healed the sick by his touch or through prayer so 
periistent, that he was obliged to decline requests to 
visit the homes of people, lest superstitious beliefs should 
cause them to look upon him as a worker of miracles. 
When asked to bless people his reply invariably was, 
" How can these hands bless anyone — these hands that 
tore up God's Word and burnt it in the fire ? " 

Not by such means did Sundar Singh strive to bruig 
men to the feet of his Master I But by forceful message 
and by a living example he showed men how to tread 
the same path, and with persuasive tenderness he sought 
to lead them to the Saviour. Is Sundar Singh to pass 
leaving only a burning message and precious memory f 

Greater than the blessing of his hands, greater than J 
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his personality, is the deep desire of his heart that the 
Christians of India and Ceylon may accept his ministry, 
put it into practice, li\c by it, and witli him Iwcomc true 
and devoted followers of Jcsiis Christ. 

Let us arise, and, " His grncc abiding," follow S&d'ai. 
Sundar Singh even as he foUows Christ. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 

" Unto the Uttermost Parts of the Earth " 
" I live by the fluth of the Son of God." — Galutiuns ii. 20. 



Retukniko in July to India the S^hii completed his 
work in the South, turning west to Bombay for a confer- 
ence and then north to Calcutta, where soon after his 
arrival he fell ill of influenza which was raging there at 
the time. In writing of this afterwards he said, " In 
sickness God has given mc the rest and time for prayer 
I could not get in the South." Upon his recovery he 
went to spend a few days at Bolpur with the great 
Eastern Hysttc, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, returning to 
Calcutta to obey a call to A-isit Burma and the Straits 
Settlements. The continuous messages of affection he 
kept receiving from Ceylon during these and succeeding 
days brought him a great deal of happiness. 

On his way over the seas to Burma he wrote, " I 
have much time for prayer and am reading many new 
pages in the book of nature," and all who know him 
will understand how his store of illustrations would be 
enriched from that source in a way entirely his own. 
Arrived at Rangoon he had the assistance of translators 
and still did most of his work in Urdu, but even at that 
time he was hoping soon to be able to speak in English 
and so a%'oid the double and even treble translations that 
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weakened his messages and were such a soiiree of trouble 
to him. Private ntoments were given to the study of 
English, and wherever possible he practised speaking it. 

Here and in other eities he was followed by an Arya 
Saniaj preaeher who strove to undo his work by pourin>, 
forth violent inveetives against Christianity, but people 
were not attracted to hear him, and he eventually gave 
up in disgust. At one of his meetings Sundar Singh 
in\'ited the people to contribute to the funds of the 
Indian National Missionary Society, w^hen a thank- 
offering of Rs. 500 was unmediately raised for that piupose. 

As in South India and Ceylon, so here a crowded 
l)ri»grammc awaited him. The \'isit of Bishop Lefroy 
to Rangoon earlier on had i)repared the way for a good 
reception. The Bishop of Rangoon took the chair at 
one of his meetings, when lumicrous thankofferings for 
his work were made to God. These pro\ided the Sddhu 
with the necessaries of life, and met his tmvclling expenses 
in Burma and to China and Japan. 

All through his life as a S&dhu, Sundar Singh has 
taken God at His word, *' Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat . . .put on," and God has amply 
rewarded his faith. To pass alone from India through 
Burma, Mandalay, Perak, Singapore, Penang, and away 
to China and Japan, with their varying climates^ peoples, 
and languages,' without money and with only a foreign 
language as his medium of communication with strange 
races, staggers the imagination of ordinary people. But 
the same faith that in earlier years made him tuni his 
back upon his home, and took him while yet a boy to the 
wilds of inhospitable Tibet, enabled him to go at God's 
call to these distant places without a moment's hesitation 
or doubt, and that at a time when, as Mr. K. T. Paul says, 
" the whole of the Indian Church was at his feet and he 
could have had an}i;hing he wanted." He is a man so 
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gladly obedient to his Cod that he stops out i 
utterly unknown future unprovided for, and lo ! trains 
stand ready for him, ships ride at anchor awaiting him, 
and men of different nationalities, colours, and languages 
bold out helping hands everywhere. Surely this is 
living " by the faith of the Son of God " ! 

In the cosmopoUtan cities of Rangoon, Singapore, 
and Penang the large audiences were perhaps as mixed 
in race, status, and language as anywhere in the world. 
Here the S&dhu came in contact with Chinese, Japanese, 
Malays, Europeans, and various Indian peoples, and his 
addresses were usually translated by two interpreters. 
Urdu, Burmese, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Chinese, and 
Engljsh were the means of communication, whilst 
business men of different races, army men, clerics, and 
Government officials took the chair or shared the same 
platform with him. 

For lack of Christian newspapers to report his work, 
and since he so rarely of his own accord speaks about 
it, information regarding his tour has been difficult to 
obtain, but letters from friends who have met or enter- 
tained him give glimpses of interest. When the Sadhu 
went up to May my o he was delighted with the fine 
scenery and eool elimate. It was in this beautiful spot 
that he met some Punjabis, his own countrymen, who, 
though n on -Christians, insisted on his taking a meal 
with them, and much to his joy invited him to partake 
from the same dish with them, A missionary writing 
from there said : — 

Above all his gifts stands out the soul of the man, a soul 
that has gripped to itself the message it imparts to others. 
In every city he visited he has left a trail of light behind him. 




Perak came the pathetic message :— 



He has taught us to pray, for our prayers are quite different 
My nephew, the son of a non-Christian, has always 
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^H laid he would nevtr become a Christian, but would remain in ^^^| 

the faith of his anceatora and perform his father's ftineral ■ 

rites. The SAdhu stayed in our house, and bo cleared the J 
young man's doubts that he now wishes to be baptised. 

A leading medical man in Singapore sends a brief 
message : — 



Whilst a Straits paper adds : 



At Bassein he was very happy to find that some 
leading Hindus and Muhammadans were taking an 
active part in arranging for the meetings, and in Pcnang 
another unexpected happiness awaited him. He spoke 
in the Empire Theatre, the address being summarized 
in Tamil, Malay, and Chinese. A meeting for Sikhs in 
Hindustani was held in St. George's Chapel, when he 
preached to a full house. At the close of the meeting a 
Sikh gentleman arose and invited the S6dhu to go and 
speak in the Sikh Temple. At Penang also the Chief 
of the Police took the chair at one of his meetings, and 
gave a half-holiday to the police staff in order to give 
them the opportunity of attending. 

It was little wonder that fear was expressed in certain 
quarters that so much success might wean him from 
the simple s4dhu life. But no one was more alive 
to the insidious temptations of the moment than the 
S&dhu himself, and his constant prayer was that he 
might be kept humble and faithful to the end. 

His pwn impressions he writes as follows : — 

The Burmese are of the Mongolian type and are 
Buddhibts, and for this reason they have no true idea ol 
God. It is dilHeult to make them understand, for in their 
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language they seem to lia\c no word thai rifihtly expresses 
our idea of God. But they arc ii Kiniple peoplp. and tlicir 
temples are all open to visitors. Tliey aie nol bif^oled as 
are Hindus and Muhainniadans. But the Hindus here not 
only attend meetings themselves but bring their wives with 
them. _ 

Then he adds :— I 

I <Jo not see as others seem to s 
going on among the people. 



what ft great work is 



The beginning of 1919 marks a groat event in the 
S&dhu's career, for not only did he make his long journey 
to China and Japan, but on January 2 he foimd himself 
in Singa]x>rc amidst a people whose common language 
was Knglibh, and there was no one who could tninslate 
from HinduKtuni for him. Immediately he resolved to 
use English, and from that day his work was almost 
entirely done in that lanfjuagc. Only a few months 
before some important engagements in South India had 
been dropped for lack of an interpreter, so that it is 
not surprising that those who were praying that his 
work in these distant lands might be effective, felt that 
their prayers were answcn-d when they heard that the 
S^hu WHS fearlessly speaking in English. 

From Singapore he went to China, where he stayed 
a sliort time. Bishop Maloney gave him a note of 
introduction to a Japanese Bidhop, and after a few 
meetings he left China, with the promise to spend a Uttle 
time on his way back, and took ship to Japan. \Vhcn he 
reached that country and heard the J.'.panesc speaking 
ill English he felt mueh encouraged, - Thus, the great 
barrier of language which had so often hampered and 
distressed him is broken down, and he thanks God 
who has enabled him to ivitness to the ends of the earth 
ill this wonderful way. 



» CHAPTER XXIX 

" Caij£d, Chosen, Faitbfui. " 

"TiMy that are with Him are ralkd, chosen, bJthTuI-" 

In Japan he was much impressed with the matemlism 
of the people. He felt that there was a deep indifiereoce 
to rehgion, and that appeals to the spiritual nature 
produced little effect, whilst the greed of money, love 
of power, and the terrible immorality prevailing, struck 
a chill of honor through his heart. The national religion 
appeared to have tittle hold on the people, and he s 
temples fuller of visitors and guides than of worshippers. 
The rush arid hurry of life distressed him. 

A friend in Yokohama wrote : — ■ 

He spoke onet to the foreign community and we were all 
struck with his apt illustrations, and whn) he could be 
persuaded to tell the story of his conveision. it imoieesed ds 
as a modem version of St. Paul's. 

Another writer adds : — 

Few could listen to the story of the Sikh lad who sou^t 
so earnestly after trxith without their deepest feeHngs being 
stirred. St. Paul, after he had seen the heavenly vision, 
could not but testify to it. " Now I not only know about 
Christ ; I have seen Him," says this S^hu of the twentieth 
ccDtiuy ; and as he tells the story, you feel with him the 
surprise Ike felt when suddenly Cloist with wounded hands 
stood before him. 
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ettcr from st^^H 



^^Tiilst from Tokyo came yet aaother letter 1 
missionary in which he said ; — 

HU clear putting; of sjtiritual issues was veiy striking. His 
won) had a spiritual uiitiiurity behind it. He was our guest 
licrc atid afterwai'ds joint guest with us in Pekin. 



Japanese Pastor at 



The Rev. Takahani Takamatsi 
Okasaki, wrote : — 

He inspired many American missionaries resident in Kyoto, 
but the native ministers were e^'en more inspired, I think. 

A young Japanese who is in the senior class of the Third 
National College, Kyoto, had hcen coming to my house 
before the Sadhu's %'isit. He is studying natural science 
and his mind is very rationalistic. He was seeking Li^lil 
and eould only see dimly. He was unable to be present at 
tiie Si'idhu^s meetings, but came to my Bible Class when 1 
•)K>ke about him. He was very iiuiet and liiing his head. 
A few days after he called at 7.30 a.m. to see me on his way 
to college. His right hand was bandaged. He told nie Uiat 
the prevnouK night he had experienced the {Hjwer of God. 

He awoke at 3.30 a.m. after a very vivid dream, in wliicli 
his father had forced him to do something against his will. 
Ill- arose from liis tied, and felt within hiniseir u spiritual 
fiiree at work that exercised the .same contnil over liis niinil 
that his bther's had phj^ically. He strode lo resist i(, lint 
tlte more he fuiiglit against it tlie more lie felt oliligi-d to gi\'e 
way. Uncon.scious]y his hands were clasped, and he began 
lo tremble violently until his whole niind and IxKly were 
filled with joy unspeakable. He wept aloud so that his 
friends in a neighbouring room woke up and euine in to sec 
what was the matter. 

Tbe young man preached so earnestly tliat he consluiitly 
striiek his right hand on the desk until it wan hurt. 

When he told me XhU storj' I e\plaine<I to him that Christ 
was calling him, and lie must confess lliii) and tell others 
of his experience. 

Tliat evening, returning from College with two students, 
one a medical friend and the other it renegade Christian, he 
began to speak very earnestK' about the Saviour, when a 
crowd gatltcred round tu henr. I'hc renegade Christian 
listenin{{ to his words wept out his rcjwntuiicc, and ^uid that 
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for the ftrst time he had understood Christianity and would 
follow Christ. Thus is the Sddhu's short visit bearing fruit 
in the lives of our people. 

Japanese Christians have been called to consider 
earnestly such great matters as single-mindedness and 
purity of aspiration after union with Gkxl ; that prayer 
is not merely asking benefits but entering into commu- 
nion with God ; and that full self-surrender to Christ 
means a glad willingness to do and suffer His will even 
if it lead to the sacrifice of life itself. One such says : — 

Because he has gone all the way possible in some directions 
he speaks with authority as a messenger from God. 

A Japanese lady, after hearing of how Sundar found 
Christ, exclaimed : — 

A dear friend of mine, deeply dissatisfied with the old 
teaching (of his own religion), struggled hard to find light, 
but failing he flung himself into a waterfall when he was 
but eighteen years of age. Alas ! my friend knew nothing 
of Christ, had no one to go to in his darkness ; the ground 
slipped away frt)m under his feet, and so he ended his life. 

For the help of such as these Sundar Singh went to Japan. 

In China the Sadhii found the people still with a 
love and reverence for their ancient faiths, and declares 
them capable of high spiritual development. In both 
Japan and China he was amazed to find how by reason 
of there being no caste distinctions as in India, the 
acceptance of Christianity was made so much simpler 
from a social standpoint. 

A missionary wrote from Peking : — 

In Peking his coming was most timely, and I trust has 
given the Peking Cathedral congregation a gt'eat lift. It 
was good to see a Methodist translating for the Sadhu in 
the Cathedral. It was fuller than it ever had been on a 
Sunday, and at the Monday meeting — a suddenly announced 
service — the Cathedral was again .frill.' His way of putting 
things in English is after the model of the Gospels. 
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On the Sunday evening he preached to Europeans 
and Americans in the Union Church. From Peking 
he wrote saying he was in excellent health and enjoying 
the real ecld of the fine climate. 

At Hankow influenza was ra^ng, but he was able 
t(i do some work. The son of the great missionarj', 
Hudson Taylor, translated for him into Chinese. He 
then passed fiirthir into ShanM Province to the place 
xvhere in 1000 many rnisstioiiaries were martyred along 
with numbers of Chincw, When he lieard how bravely 
they suffered, and how even bojs had stood firm as 
they watched their pareiitN done to death before thcj' 
were called on to MiRcr, his soul was stirred to its 
profonndest de{)th!>. 

He arrived niic.\))ectedly at Nanking, so that no 
preparations had been made for him. The Rev. J. G. 
Miigcc went to the station to meet a friend, and finding 
the S^dhn there he took him home. Mr. Magee says :^- 

Hc preached at n ehapcl recently opened, and the people 
wire mueli inipn-sstd \>y iiiin -(K-rsonaJly, and by his striking; 
niesiiage with its iniiijue illustrations. They are still talkint; 
alHjiit him. Just tu-duy a youii^ Chinaman said to nie, 
without my misinft the hubject. that the Church members 
believed in .Simdur Singh, lie meant that Sundar Singh 
was lending the Christian life mure fully than he had ever seen. 

Ill the aftcrno<m he spoke to a group of new converts, 
and at night to a meeting of missionaries on " Witness- 
hearing." " Vou would not need to be told of the 
el7ect iif his words on such a subject to such an audience," 
the writer adds. 

His own witjK-ss-bearing in those regions then cjime 
to an end. and within a short time he funiid himself 
amongst friends in Madras, and with their help speedily 
reached Simla, From there he went on to Sabiithn, 
when he once more occupied the room where fourteen 
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years before, after much prayer, he had put on the 
sadhu garb and made his solemn vow to follow Chriist 
wherever He led. 

At Kotgarh he was laid ujp with a wounded foot, 
and his journey into Tibet, much to his regret, was 
delayed. But on July 4 he was well, and once more 
turned his back on civilization and friends, and started 
on his lonely journey to the frozen highlands of his 
chosen field of labour, where amongst the great solitudes 
of the snow-clad Himalayas he again held high converse 
with God. 

Even those windswept plateaux of Tibet, whose 
scanty populations refuse his message and drive him 
forth hungering into the wilderness, provide for him 
those great experiences about which he is so reticent, 
but which prove him to be specially called of God and 
cared for by Him when human help fails. For months 
together the Sadhu has wandered alone in regions 
seldom trodden by the foot of man, and has learnt to 
love the mountain peaks where he beholds God's mighty 
works and often hears His " still small voice.'* 

Amidst such scenes Sundar Singh has not only seen 
visions, but has gathered power for his ministry among 
the multitudes of the plains. And while his sensitive 
soul turns with longing to the wider spaces where he 
can be alone with God, he has walked^rough countless 
temptations and still retains through them all the imspoilt 
sweetness and simplicity his lonely life of hardship for 
Christ has given him. 




CHAPTER XXX 

Christ Sent Me to Preach the Gospel 

■■ Christ sent me ... to prench the gospel."—! Corinthians i. 

" I have fully preuelied the gospel of Christ. Vea, so have I 
strived to preach the gosptl. where Christ v/as not named . . . 
as it is written. To whom He was not spoken of, they shall see ; 
and they that have not heard shall understand." — Romans xv. 
lB-21. 

It is an acknowledged fact that some sermons are 
more powerfnl in print than when delivered. The 
reverse, however, is even more tnie, for many really 
great sermons with far-reaching results would make but 
a poor show on paper. The desire has been expressed in 
several quarters for the sermons of Sddhu Siindar Singh 
to appear in book form, and a Tamil edition of such 
a book has been published. But those who know him 
best, and the true value of his work, feel doubtful as to 
whether such a book can possibly do him justice. 

S&dhu Sundar Singh is a good preacher ; he loses 
no time in figures of speech, wastes no words on fine 
phrases. He is direct, clear, concise. Needless to say, 
he is in dead earnest, and leaves no single hearer in 
doubt as to the object he has in view. No hesitation in 
delivery or haziness of expression mars the effect of 
what he has to say. He never appears without a 
message straight from God, and his clear voice carries that 
message to the remotest limits of his audience, however 
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larpfc that audience may he. A tense silcn(*c and strained 
attention witness to the |X)wer with whieh he si>eaks. 
His ealm and yet humble dignity of manner, as he stands 
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with his small Urdu Testament in his clasped hands, 
is strangely at variance with his impassioned language 
and Aigour of delivery. Not for one moment does any 
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diilness creep in to give opportunity to heedless hearers 
to stare about. 

Constantly in parable or from actual personal experi- 
ence, S&dhu Suadar Singh illustrates what he has to 
say, and always aptly and strikingly. In lecturing to 
non-Christians he contends that religion is not a matter 
of argument but of experience, and proves very conclu- 
sively before he has done that this is so. However mixed 
his audience may be, none can go away without the 
deep impression of having heard the truth. Lovers of 
Jesus Christ are fortified in their faith, the careless are 
brought suddenly to a standstill and made to reconsider 
their position. Thoughtful non-Christians are brought 
face to face with the question whether Christ has any 
claim on them, and as a result many have been brought 
to the feet of the Saviour. 

The real significance of the preaching of the Sadhu 
lies in his triumphant reaffirmation of the eternal things 
of spiritual life. The charm of the message has brought 
new life to many Christians who before his coming had 
scarcely felt the vital power of Christ in their own lives, 
and to whom religion was more or less a lifeless thing. 
For many of these the first flush of zeal and devotion 
for Christ had passed away, and the pressure of the 
world had blurred the heavenly vision. 

But Sadhu Sundar Singh, coming fresh from the 
continual communion he holds with his Lord, stands 
amongst men in his S&dhu's robes, filled with a message 
so persuasive, so insistent, so attractive, that once again 
is felt the power and the sweetness of a Saviour wellnigh 
forgotten. He draws his life . frOm God's unfailing 
springs of joy, and communicates something of that joj' 
to those who see and hear him, until they too are fired 
with desire to drink at the same fountain and share the 1 
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His message to Christians is strong and impressive. 
It is urgent and compelling, pointing to higher and 
nobler ideals of living, whieh his hearers must heed or 
be left worse off than before he came. 

In preaching to non-Christians he never attacks 
their religion or uses unbrotherly terms of reproach. 
But he fearlessly testifies to his own failure after long 
and painful search to find peace, joy, and satisfaction, 
apart from God's great revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Neither argument nor philosophy, but the inspiration 
which comes from the simple yet powerful testimony to 
the power of God to redeem from sin, is his method of 
drawing non-Christians to the feet of Christ. 

The S&dhu goes back to foundation things : Gk)d's 
love ; Christ's witness in life and death to that love ; the 
unfailing power of that love to save all who accept it ; 
and supremely Christ and His cross are his theme. 
He speaks of One he intimately knows ; One whose 
power he has never ceased to experience from the hour 
when that One appeared to him as a boy ; One who is 
his companion day and night, and for whom he has given 
up everything that life can offer. His hearers are con- 
scious that before them stands a man who is living 
Christ as well as preaching Him. 

S4dhu Sundar Singh's own personality carries weight 
with his message. At one of his early meetings in the 
South, when his address was over, he sat down before 
the translation was completed, and it then became most 
difficult for the good translator to keep the attention 
of the audience to the end. At later meetings he remained 
standing until the translation was finished, when not 
an eye was turned away for a moment. It is himself 
and his message combined that is powerful to influence 
those who receive that message from his lips. 
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The writer of Ecce Homo says :— 

The first step towards a good dispmition is for a man to 
form a strong personal attachment. Let tite object of that 
attaehnient be a person of striking aod conspicuous f^oodness. 
He will ever have l>efore his eyes on idea) of what he himself 
may become. Examitie is a personal influence. 

The Sadhu wherever he goes is able to awaken this 
feeling of strong pergonal attachment, and this power he 
uses entirely to draw men to Christ. The crowds that 
constantly linger round that they may catch si^ht of 
him, and the honourable titles often accorded him 
voluntarily in places where he goes (such as Mahatma 
and Swami, indicating a partaker of the Divine nature), 
witness to this spirit of personal devotion. Devout 
Christians realize that if the S^dhu can awaken such 
feelings, how much greater loyalty and devotion may 
spring from the appeal of Jesus Christ Himself. .\nd 
thus by his personality he leads men upwards to the 
one source of spiritual life. 

Many young men in the South have desired to become 
his disciples ; but the advice of the S&dhu to all such 
is that they shoidd serve God where they are and amongst 
those around them. 

His chief work, the work he recognizes as that siweially 
given him by God, lies beyond the limit of ordinary' 
churches, amongst those inaccessible to their influence 
and suasion. " To the churches he comes to impart a 
deeper glow and sterner purpose, but he passes on his 
way without tabulating results, only leaving behind 
a bunting message and an insjiiring memory. His 
simplicity is a rebuke to all selfish love of the world, and 
his presentation of Christianity is calculatal to correct 
the erroneous idea that it is only a religion suited to 
weiitcmers in whirh India can have no share." 

In Tibet, amidst a hostile people and in constant^ 
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danger, this humble servant of Christ is carrying **the 
message which is the heart of his own life." Alone, in 
cold and hunger, without a place to lay his head, but 
filled with an absorbing passion for his Master and fSor 
the souls "" sitting in darkness and in the shadow <^ 
death," Sundar Singh toils over the snow-strewn wastes. 
That, solitary figure does not pass from His sight as it 
does from ours, for assuredly Christ walks beside hun, 
works and suffers with him. 

From those lonely heights comes back the echo of 
his own words, ^^ How ashamed we shall be when we 
meet in the presence of God and before saints and 
martyrs, if we do not live real Christian lives hdref 
These are not new words, but as Mr. Stokes. once said, 
" When they come from the lips of one who has long 
suffered hunger, cold, imprisonment, and persecution for 
his Master, they fall upon our ears with an awful 
authority and power." 

O God, O kinsman loved, but not eoaaifiil 
O Man, with eyes majestic after death. 

Whose feet have toiled along our pathways rough. 
Whose lips drawn human breath ! 

Come, lest this heart should, cold and cast away. 
Die, ere the guest adored she entertain — 

Lest eyes which never saw Thine earthly day 
Should miss Thy heavenly reign. 




TIIE MESSAGE OF THIS BOOK. 

This little book lays no claim to being a life of S&dhu ' 
Sundar Singh, or even a record of his labours. It 
attempts to lay bare the secret of the singularly beautiful 
character of a deeply religious soul, and seeks to extend 
as well as to keep in mind the magnetic influence of a 
wholly consecrated life. 

If in any measure it shows how one good man in 
preaching and living Christ so presents Him to the world 
as to " draw aU men unto Him," and if other hearts are 
stirred to a deeper devotion to Christ and so catch some- 
thing of the Sadhu's spirit, its piu^se will be served. 

It is a great joy to render this small tribute to the 
amazing power of S&dhu Sundar Singh to turn men to 
Christ, and it is offered to the reader by one who has 
experienced that power, in the hope and with the prayer 
that its message may be blessed of Cod to all who will 
receive it. 

R. J. P. 



JESUS SAID 
" I, if I be lifted up . . . will draw all men unto Myself.'* 



APPENDICES 

I. The Sadhu and his Father 

• Sirdar Sher Singh made various attempts from time 
to time to win back his son, and the Urdu letter on the 
next page is one of them. In it he urged that Sundar 
should marry. " I do not want to ask you what you 
think, but I order you to get married immediately. 
Can you not serve your guru, Christ, in a married state ? 
. . . Does the Christian religion teach disobedience to 
parents ? " He then goes on to say he will leave large 
sums of money to Sundar if only he will carry <m the 
family name, and also chides him for living in poverty 
and dressing so poorly. 

In his reply Sundar respectfully reminds his father 
of the definite call he has had to live the true sidhu life 
in which marriage is impossible, and that when the 
became a Christian he gave up all thought of earthly 
wealth, adding, ^^ You are wise .and experienced aiid can 
do as seems best ; as for me, having' once put my hand 
to the plough I will not look back.'^ 

After fourteen years of unswerving^/ loyalty to Christ 
S&dhu's many prayers were gloriously answered when he 
visited his old home in October, 1919. His aged father 
welcomed him with joy, and during the few days they 
were together Sundar had the great happiness of hearing 
that'his father had at last given his heart to the Savidur 
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who had so transformed his son. Sirdar Sher Singh 
earnestly desired baptism at his son's hands, but, believ- 
ing that Christ had sent him not to baptize, and in view 
of the fact that thousands throughout India have been 
refused the same favour, S6dhu felt that he could not 
accede to this most natural request. 

It is a touching testimony to this happy reunion that 
Sirdar Sher Singh has made provision for his son to go 
on a great preaching tour to the West, and by the time 
this book is in the hands of English readers, S&dhu 
Sundar* Singh will be labouring in their midst. 




a 




II. Travelung in Tibet 

Upon his jetum from Tibet kst autumn the SAdhii wrote " 
the following account of his journey : — 

In the beginning of July, 1919, I left Kotgarh for 
Tibet in company with a Christian whose Tibetan name 
is Thaniyat. The Tibetan frontier is nearly 180 miles 
beyond Kotgarh, and preaching in Hi rath, Rempur, 
Bushaher, Goura, Sachan, Chaura, Tranda, Pounta, 
Hachar, Kodgaon, Karcha, and Kcmphcran, we arrived 
at Yangpa, which is the first to«Ti of Tibet. From here 
for forty miles the country is entirely jungle and there 
is not a single village or dwelling-place, only here and 
there a flock of sheep and shepherd come into view. 
We remained in this wilderness five nights ; one night 
we spent under a tree and another night in a cave ; for 
from now onwards for a long distance there arc no trees 
because of the extreme cold and great height, so that 
scarcely a blade of grass springs up anywhere. As far 
as the eye can reach there is nothing but bare mountains 
and plateaux. 

The Cold of the Mountains 
At a height of 16,000 feet we slept out on the open 
plain when the cold was so intense that all feeling went 
out of the body and we became nvimb all o^■e^. The 
whole of one night the rain fell in torrents, and in the 
bitter cold we had to sit all night under an umbrella. 
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This place is a very dangerous one, for many people 
have died there in the snow. 

On July 15 we came to Hangpu La Pass which is 
nearly 19,000 feet high, where we saw the corpses of 
three men who had died from the terrific cold. At this 
great height we could scarcely draw our breath, our 
heads and lungs were filled with pain, and the beating of 
our hearts sounded in our ears. Here is a great glacier 
on which many people have lost their lives, and their 
bodies have never been recovered to this day. Thanks 
•be to God we passed through this awful place in safety. 

On July 16 we arrived at a Tibetan village called Mudh, 
where the headman received us into his house kindly, 
and that night he invited an important Lama to dine 
with us, who understood Hindustani, and we preached 
the Word. He listened with great attention and 
pleasure and did not prevent others from hearing also. 
The next day we went on to Taling and Sangnam and 
again from there to Inamb, Kveling, Kuring, and Saling, 
and still further on to Sideng, Sara, Koze, and Rangrig, 
and preached in every place we passed through. 

We then came to Koo Giuira, where there is a large 
temple. In the building connected with it some 400 
Lamas reside, the Head Lama having been sent direct 
from Lhasa. This Head Lama is connected with Lhasa 
and was appointed through the Lama Tashi. With him 
we remained two days and he gave us little trouble, 
although he was very keen on discussing religion with us. 

In Perils of Rivers 

In Tibet there are not only one but many kinds of 
hardships and difficulties. There are no roads, and 
although there are many streams and rivei-s there are no 
bridges to cross them, and the water is always as cold 
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as ice. Wherever the water was shallow enough we 
were able to swim aeross, but sometimes the current 
was so strong and the river bed so full of rocks that 
swimming became impossible. One day in swimming 
across the river Morang I reached the other bank with 
great difficulty, for the water was so intensely cold that 
my whole body became stiff and numb. At Thaniyat I 
fell and went under the water three times and with great 
straining and difficidty I got oiit of that river, a river in 
which many men have siuik never to rise again. 

Food is another difficult problem in Tibet. There is 
nothing to eat and drink in most places except campa 
or sattTi (fried barley flour) and a kind of tea which is 
mixed with salt and butter. Again and again the fried 
barley was so bad that even horses and asses would not 
cat it. In all these difficulties there whs this great 
comfort, that this was the cross of Christ, and was neces- 
sary for the salvation of souls. For mc Christ forsook 
heaven and took upon Himself the burden of the Cross, 
so that if I have left India to come into Tibet on His 
behalf to claim souls for Him, it is not a great thing to 
do ; but if I had not come it would have been a dreadftd 
thing, for this is a divine command. 



The Six of Washing Clothes 

Tibetan houses are very small and exceedingly dirty. 
They are built of stones and mnd, and the smcU of the 
people is unbearable. In the village of Lara I saw a man 
who was quite black with dirt, and I think he could not 
have had a bath for fifteen years at least. The people's 
clothes, although made of white wool, from lilth look as 
if they were made of black leather, because they never 
wash* their clothes. In the village of Klwar we washed 
our clothes in a stieam and everybody came to see. 
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They were struck with amazement that we should be 
doing such a thing. An important Lama said, "" It is 
all right for sinful men to wash their clothes, but for 
good people to do so is very bad." 

Although there has been much difficulty in this journey, 
yet it has been less than at other times. The Lamas 
in some places received us well and gave us salted tea 
and fried barley flour to cat. One day they saw that I 
was uncomfortable because my hair had grown very 
long. Having no scissors to cut it, four Lamas came 
along bringing with them an instrument with which they 
are accustomed to shear the sheep, and with this they 
cut my hair. 

In Perils of Robbers 

From Kiwar we went to Chilean and then on to Skite, 
Hause, Sasar, and Pangre, and had fine opportunities 
for preaching, but there were very few dwelling-places, 
and great fear of many thieves and robbers'. One good 
man said, " You cannot go without a gun or sword 
through this place, because many men have been killed 
here." I replied, " I have only a blanket and this 
Bible — the sword of God — and the Lord of Life is with 
mc ; He will save me." Therefore, thanks be to Him 
we went through that dreadful place preaching amongst 
murderers and doing His work, yet not a single thing 
happened to give us trouble of any kind. In this place 
were men whose legs or arms had been cut off by murderers 
and thieves, but God with great might brought us safely 
through. 

TiBETAx Religious Practices 

Although Tibetans are horribly dirty and often stupidly 
ignorant they are also very religious. In some districts 
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the custom is for the eldest son to remain at home to 
look after the property, and all the remaining sons 
beeome Lamas or priests. Many people write upon 
paper or cloth, texts from their sacred books (of which 
there are 108 volumes called Kkangiryur tangiryur) and 
hang them as flags above the roofs of their houses. Also 
they write the sacred words OM MANE PADME HUM 
many times on paper, and place the roll inside a brass 
wheel which they continuaHy turn round end round. 
Some fasten them on watermills, sometimes writing them 
on stones which they place in a heap and go round them. 
These, as it were, are their prayers, by which they believe 
they will gain forgiveness of sins and obtain blessing. 

Concerning the true God these people know nothing, 
but in their religion they have a kind of Trinity which 
is called Sangi Ktmchek, or Buddha God ; Lama Knnchek, 
or Priest God ; and Ghho Kunchek, or Scripture God. 
Buddhism entered Tibet about a.d. 629 in the time of 
King Shang Taing Suganpo, and Lamaism was founded 
ill A.D. 749 by Padmasambhave, who started the first 
monastery near Lhasa. 

In the year a.d. 1640 a Mongolian prince, Gusan Khan, 
conquered Tibet and made a present to the Grand Lama 
of Drepung Monastery with the title of Dalai or Ocean 
who thus became the first King-Priest and is known as 
the Datai Lama. His name was Magwan Lobang. 
Being very ambitious and wanting to combine the rule 
of the State with the Church, he declared himself an 
incarnation of the famous Chenrczing AvaJokitesvara, 
the tutelary deity of Tibet. The Tibetans were no 
doubt delighted to have as nilcr an incarnation of such 
a divinity, and the scheme worked well, but in order not 
to offend the older, and in one sense superior, Lama of 
Troshi Shimipo, he declared this Lama an incantation of 
Amitabha. Thus Dalai Lama declared himself an 
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incarnation of Avalokitesvara, while the TasKi Lama is 
an incarnation of a higher deity, yet it is an impassive 
deity who cannot meddle with worldly affairs which are 
left to his spiritual son Avalokitesvara, represented by 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

The Hermits of Tibet 

The lives of many Tibetan hermits are very wonderful. 
They shut themselves in a dark room. Some do this 
for months, and some for years, and some for the whole 
of life. They are so shut away that they never see the 
sun and never come out of doors, but always sitting 
in the dark they continue turning a prayer-wheel in 
their hand just as if they were living in a grave. In 
these small rooms is a tiny window or hole through which 
the people pass food to these hermits. *I tried to get 
into conversation with them, but never had a proper 
opportunity, and all I could do was to throw some 
Scripture portion through the hole in the hope they 
might read it if ever they came out. 

This lesson I learnt from them : that if these people 
will endure such suffering in order to attain Nirvana, 
in which there is no future life or heavenly happiness 
nor any hope, believing that salvation lies in exterminating 
desire and spirit and life, how much more shall we not 
take up the cross with joy for Christ — ^the joy of our 
entrance into eternal life and of His great service who 
has given and will give us all things ? 

In this country, because of the snow and intense cold, 
there is only one harvest in the year, which is sown in 
May and reaped in September. In some places wheat, 
and in others mustard, are sown. Some of the jungly 
country is beautiful with flowers ; wild onions and even 
gram arc sometimes seen. But alas ! all sorts of evil 
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We went to a mimber of ()thcr places and worked 
amongst the people, returning by another way through 
Kyamo, Hal, Maling, Khnrik, Sumhng, Phiti, and Boldar. 
My desire was to go alone to Kailash and Rasar, but 
this year my journey to Tibet was greatly delayed. 
Between July 80 and August 9 on that side the mountains 
become thickly covered with snow, and there are many 
rivers and streams, although some risers ha^e bridges 
of iec stretching across them. Biit there are many 
rivers which ha\e no bridges at all and they arc too 
dangerous for swimming, so that it seemed as if every 
way was closed, and there was no choice but to return. 
May God grant that hi the coming April I may journey 
to every place. If I had rfp.aiiicd until September the 
heavy snows would have crfcctually barred my return, 
and bv October it would have been impossible to reacli 
India.' 



The Fihstfruit of Coming Harvest 

This time I went forty-eight stages into Tibet, each 
day being about ten miles. I should like to tell of every 
place I \isitcd, but there is no time for more than this 
brief account. Those Christians who live in Tibet itself 
and on the borders, an- by God's grace well as far as I 
am able to find out. There is a boy in Tsering who 
knows Hindustani well and was very desirous of return- 
ing to India, with me but his mother pre\ented him. 
I trust another year he will come with me, and having 
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received further training may become a good preacher 
amongst his ouni people in Tibet, so that the seed of 
God's Word which has been sovm on this journey by 
His grace may spring up and in His own time bear much 
fruit. Amen. 

SuxDAR Singh. 




III. Tibet and the Great War 



Whilst the first edition of this book was going through 
the press English papers published the following : — 

" Tibet, the most solitary of the hermit natioas, has 
eome forward with an offer of a hundred thousand men 
to help fight the battles of democracy on the European 
front. Our awed imaginations have lingered over the 
impossible terrors of the road to Lhasa, forbidden on 
pain of death to outsiders. ' The barred doors swing wide 
on rusty hinges, and the Grand Lama, most secluded 
of the world's monarchs, steps into the fast-running 
currents of twentieth century history as the friend and 
defender of democracy." 

The natural prayer of the Christian is that this closed 
land may now open its doors to the Gospel, and that 
S^hu Sundar Singh may " see of the travail of bis 
soul " in bringing Tibet to the feet of Christ. 




IV. The Sikhs 

The SiHh States lie in the Punjab, roughly speaking 
between the rivers Ganges and Indus, and are bounded 
on the north by the mountainous region that separates 
them from Tibet and the Chinese Empire. The two 
capitals are Amritsar and Lahore. 

\anak was the first of the Gurus or Teachers of the 
Sikhs. He was bom at Rayapur in 1469. From child- 
hood he was inclined to devotion and indiiTerent to 
worldly concerns. His father sought to divert his mind 
from religious things, and on one occasion sent him to 
transact some business for him, which was to result in 
financial profit. On the way Nanak met some hungry 
fakirs, and divided his father's money between them, 
observing, " The gain of this world is transient. I wish 
to relieve these poor men and thus obtain that gain which 
is eternal." After partaking of food the fakirs entered 
into a long discourse upon the unity of God, with which 
Nanak was greatly delighted. Returning to his home, 
his father asked what profit he had brought, and receiv- 
ing the reply that he had fed the poor, his father abused 
and even struck him. Rai Bolar, the ruler of the district, 
hearing of this, interdicted Nanak's father from ever 
again treating him in this way, and he himself humbly 
bowed in veneration before Nanak. 

Nanak then, adopting the saffron robe, began to 
practise the austerities of a holy man, and soon became 
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celebrated for the gomliicss of liis life ami character. 
He travelled to many Hindu holy places, and even to 
Mecca itself, in order to purify the %vorship of both 
Hindus and Mithamniadans. Wherever he journeyed, he 
preached the doctrine of the unity and omnipresence 
of God. Born in a province where these two races were 
utterly opposed to each other, he yet strove to blend 
them in one harmonious peace, and to bring them back 
to a simple and pure religion. 

Nanak taught that devotion was due to one God. 
and idol worship must be banished, his object being to 
reform, not to destroy, existing religions. Before his 
death his followers had become a distinct sect, and were 
known as " Sikhs," which means Disciples. In all his 
writing Xanak borrowed indiscriminately from the 
Sh&stras and Qur'an. Many of the chapters of the Adi 
Granth were written by N'anak and were in verse. 
Nanak desiritl to abolish all caste distinctions, and place 
all men on iin equality. He also declared that the most 
acceptable offerings to God are morning praise and the 
presentation of the body to him. 

After the death of Nanak other leaders follo^^■ed to 
the number of ten, the two most famous of these being 
Arjim and Govind Singh. A bitter persecution of the 
new sect by Muhammadan converted a harmless reli- 
gious people into a great military commonwealth, 
determined to avenge the sufferings they had endured. 
The martyrdom of their pontiff Arjim turned a hitherto 
inoffensive sect into a band of fanatical warriors. Har 
Govind, one of their leaders at the time, ga\'e to all his 
followers the honourable Uiime of " Singh " (Lion), and 
the order that no Singh should allow his hair to be cut 
was issued at the same time. 

Govind Singh, the tenth and last of the f 
leaders or pontiffs, wrote a large part of the t 
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of the Granth, and held a plaee in the esteem of his 
followers at least eqnal to Xanak himself. Under 
Govind Singh the Sikhs assumed the eharaeter and rank 
of a military nation. Before his death he made the 
])romisc that whenever five Sikhs should meet together 
he would be present amongst them. 

The temples of the Sikhs are generally ])lain build- 
ings with a flat roof and suflieiently large to hold a 
nimiber of worshippers, who stand during service. The 
forms of prayer and jiraise are simple. Portions of the 
Granth are read or sung, and the priest exhorts the 
people to " meditate on the Book." Daily worship is 
l>erformed by pious Sikhs and portions of their scriptures 
are read. Sikhs believe that they were placed by their 
last and most revered pontiff Govind under the i)eculiar 
care of God. 




V. Some of the Sadhu's Illustrations 



The Sfidhu's addresses go to the root of fundamental 
things such as repentance, faith, sacrifice. Almost 
every point is illustrated by some parable from nature 
or some actual experience. The following are examples : 

Humility. — A poor Indian of the sweeper caste became 
a Christian, and a high caste man who knew him was 
much struck by the great change in him. " You used to 
come and sweep my house ; you had no education, and 
yet 1 cannot help honouring yon. What has changed 
yon ? " 

The sweeper tried to explain the new life that had 
come to him, but still the high caste man did not under- 
stand. Especially he wondered at one thing : " You 
are so good, and yet you are not proud 1 " 

" Why should I be proud ? " asked the sweeper. 
" When Christ rode an ass into Jerusalem, people brought 
clothes and laid them upon the road. Yet the feet of 
our Lord did not tread on them, only the ass walked 
over them. Who ever heard of such honour being done 
to the feet of an ass ? It was only because the ass 
carried Christ. When He had done riding the ass, the 
beast was of no account. So I am of no account, only 
I am as it were bearing Christ, and it is Hira you honour. 
If He left me I should be nothing at all." 

Union wUh and Life in God. — From our own experience 
i do become united with God, yet we do not become 
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God. If a piece of cold iron is placed in a hot fire il 
glow because the fire is in it. Yet we cannot say t 
the iron is fire or the fire is iron. So in Jesus Christ 
we retain our identity ; He in us and we in Him, but 
^vith our own individuality. 

Again wc breathe air, yet man is not air nor is the ' 
air man. So we breathe by prayer the Holy Spirit of 
God, but we are not God. Some time ago I saw two 
villages in the Himalayas that were separated by an 
impassable mountain. The direct distance between the 
two was not great, but the journey round took travellers 
a week to accomplish. A man in one of the villages 
determined to make a tunnel through this moimtain, 
declaring he would give his life to do it if necessary. He 
started on the work, and in the attempt be did actually 
lose his life. When I heard of it I thought this mountain 
was like the wall of our sin keeping us away from God, 
Jesus Christ came and made a Living Way by giving 
His Lfe. He gave His life of His own will, and the way 
is open to all who unreservedly accept Him as their 
Saviour. 

The Better Part. — Once when I was crossing the 
mountains I met a girl. She was of good family and 
was on pilgrimage, and her bare feet were bleeding. 
In answer to my question she said, " I am looking for 
rest and peace, and I hope to get them before I get to 
the end of this pilgrim^e. If I do not I shall drown 
myself." I saw she was in earnest. I thought how 
strange it is that people who are born Christians and 
have these great gifts without taking atl this trouble 
should care so little for them, while this wealthy girt 
had given up her home and all she cared most for to seek 
salvation. She did not find peace on that pilgrimage. 
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^^ salvation. She did not find peace on that pilgrimage, | 

^^L but she met a missionary who told her about Christ. I ^^H 
^^M saw her afterwards and she told me that she bad found ^^H 
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all and more HiaJi she had soiipht, addinp, " Men may ■ 
kill mc if they like. I have found that better part 
that shiill ncviT he tiikcii away from me." 

Ye are the Light of the World.— The wick of a lamit 
must burn and lose itself in order that the lijjht may 
shine. The wirk is between the nil and the flame. 
There may be plenty of oil, but if there be no wiek there 
can be no light. So to give light to others wc must be 
ready to saerifiec ourselves. 

Ye are tlte Salt of the Earth.— II salt is to be of use 
it must be dissolved. So long as it remains in a dry 
lump it eannot give flavour to onr food, but when it is 
dissolved every grain of rice has its proper taste and 
the food is good. So with individual Christians ; they 
must always be giving of themselves. They may seem 
to disappear and be lost, but that is not actually the 
ease. They li\c in the li^cs of those for whom thcj' ha^'e 
given themselves, and their infliiencc remains. 

Safe in Christ. — We are .small, the attraction of the 
earth is great. But powerful as is the force of the 
earth, when we grasp anything in our hand the attrac- 
tion of the earth eannot draw it away. So when we 
arc in the hand of Christ earthly things can have no 
power over us, for in His keeping we are safe, 

God in CArwi.— Hindus are very fond of saying that 
God is in everything. I once came to a river which I 
had to ci-oss. There was no boat to carry me over, and 
I stood wondering how it could be managed. Then a 
man called my attention to a deflated water-skin, and 
said that was the only way to get across. So we inflated 
it with air and I crossed over in safety. Then the 
thought came to me that there was ]ilenty of air all 
round me, but it was incapable of helping me in my 
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difficulty uhtil it was confined in the narrow space of 
the water-skin. So it is as unreasonable to deny the 
necessity of the Incarnation of Christ as to declare that 
the air-^lled leather boat was of no use to help in crossing 
that river. 

Our Helplessness. — ^The little chicken in its shell lives 
in a very circumscribed and narrow world of its own. 
It is receiving its mother's warmth and care all the 
time, but it is unconscious of them because it cannot 
see or know her. It has wings, but they arc closely 
folded and it cannot use them. So it is with us until 
God calls us out into His abundant life. 

Abundant Life, — I once knew a man who was very 
sick and could not rise from his bed. His house caught 
fire, and he strove to get out, but he had no strength. 
He cried aloud, and with all his small stock of strength 
Jic struggled to get out of the burning room. He had 
life, but it was not enough to save him, and so he was 
burnt to death. Another man came by before the fire 
was over, and he was able to put it out, because he had 
abounding strength, but he was too late to save the 
sick man. Another man I knew was very ill, and he 
had lost all sense of taste. Pleasant dishes of food were 
jjrepared for him, but he disliked them and would not 
eat them, and so he got weaker and weaker. Many 
Christians have lost their taste for spiritual things. 
Thev have life, but there is not abundant life. Buddhism 
and Hinduism teach many good things, but only Christ 
oIf^i> this abundant life, and it is only by experience 
that anyone can really imderstand the difference between 
life and this abundant life which is the gift of Christ. 

The Necessity of Suffering. — A silkworm was struggling 
out of the cocoon, and an ignorant man saw it battling 
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I pain, so he went and helped it to gel free, butn 
very soon after it fluttered and died. The other silk- 
worms that struggled oilt without help suffered, but 
they came out into full life and beauty with wings made 
strong for flight by their battle ffw fresh existence. 

The Water of Life. — Some time ago a party of men 
were travelling in Tibet. One of them became very 
thirsty, but there was no water. An they went on tfaey 
saw some pools surrounded by marshy ground, where the 
thirsty man determined to quench his thirst. Those 
who knew the nature of the country begged him to wait 
until they should reach a safe place, but he would not 
listen, and said he would take ove. He plunged ahead 
towards a pool, and Ailing his hands began to drink. 
He called to his friends to tell them he had got his heart's 
desire, and even as he spoke he began to sink in the 
morass. Soon he was half buried, and no one coidd 
venture near to draw him o»it, and his companions 
looked helplessly on as he sank and at length he 
disappeared, miserably perishing as so many do who 
drink the water of a sinful life. 
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ADDED APPENDICES TO THE FOURTH 
AMERICAN EDITION 






A World Evangel 

■' The glorious goepel of the blessed God was comnutted to my 
trust. Aid I thank Jesue Christ who hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me into the miniatry, . . . t^t 
in me firat Jeeus Christ might Bh<n> forth All long suffering, for 
a, pattern to thein who shotild hereafter believe on Him fo 
everlasting life."— l Timothy 1. 11-17- 

Going Wett. — Towards the end of 1019 a few of the 
iadhu'a friends heard that he was contemplating a 
journey to England, but when early in 1920 he sent 
them word that it was imminent, the news came almost 
as a bolt from the blue. Arrangements were bo hur- 
ried that little could be done in preparation, and many 
of his friends were in ignorance of his plans right up 
to the time of his departure. One reason for this was 
that the Sadhu desired to go West unheralded in order 
that God who had called him to go, should be free to 
open doors of service which elaborate arrangements 
might have rendered impossible. He had his desire, 
for by the time his friends were able to write to England 
lie was on his way thither. 

Whilst numbers of people were anxiously awaiting 
passages the Sfidhu obtained one immediately, getting 
an entire cabin to himself, thus allowing privacy 
devotion and rest. The night previous to his 
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tuic H farewell meeting wb» held in Bombay. One! 
present said, 

" 'lo many niiiitl«r-of'fact mttureH tihc tbouglitx uf a mysUc 
are unfathomable . . . but to those who heard him speak . . . 
one lasting impremion rpmains, thai of a soul that has seen 
Chriiit faoe to fH.ce, and to whom there can be but one object in 
lift — Christ HimMclf. Few could liBteii to the atofy of the Sikh 
lull who sought so earnestly after truth, without their deepest 
ferliiigB being stirred. St. Paul af'sr he had seen the heavenly 
I'ixioii, could but testify to it. 

*' Now I not only know about (.,'hrist; I have seen Him," says 
Sfitlhu of the twentieth nentury; and as he telle tht; story, you 
feel with him the surprise he felt when after his earnest prayer 
. . . suddenly Christ stood before him." 



The ijfldhu K'Ft Bombay by the " City of Cairo " on 
January 16th and after an uneventful voyage landed 
at Liverpool on February lOth. 

Amongst Quuken. — The Sadhu began his work in 
t^ngland first at the request of the Society of Friends; 
he went from the north to Birmingham to be the guest 
of Principal Hoyland. In speaking to the students of 
the Friends' Missionary Training College his somewhat 
limited vocabulary in English embarrassed him. One 
student .said that the Sudhu had cleared his doubts with 
regard to the Atonement. Like his Master he lives 
above all wrangling .sects and creeds, and the SSdhu's 
appeal should reaeh the West through this very chan- 
nel, since regardless of dividing opinions and doctrines 
he serves ail. ceitselessly calling men back to visions of 
Christ so transcending all man-made divisions that 
have for so long held back the visible church fro-n 
claiming a sin-wracked world for her Lord. 

Amonf/nt the Cowley Faiher». — In India the Sadbu 
had experienced much sympathetic kindness from the 
Cowley Fathers in Poona, and they gave him an intro- 
duction to their Father Superior at teford. So from 
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Birmingham he went down to Oxford, and both there 
and in London he was their guest. In Oxford he 
pri^ached in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
dpoke at Mansfield College, SomervIHe College for 
Women, and in the far-famed Hall ot Balliol College 
to u packed audience of undergraduates. Passing on 
to London he was for a few days the guest of Mr. Bar- 
ber, and his first sermon in the metropolis v,-n,. preached 
at the Biackheath Congregational Church, which for 
so long has been associated with the School for the 
Sons of Nonconformist Missionaries. 

By that time the Cowley Fathers had completed 
their arrangements, and a .small handbill was circu- 
lated inviting attendance at hh meetings in which it 
was said, 

" In meetings which he has recently addressed in 
Oxford he made a deep impression by his transparent 
devotion to Christ, and the freshness and simplicitv 
of his message." 

So hurried, however, were the arrangements that 
over large areas of London it was difficult to get news 
of his programme. The next few days large num~ 
liers crowded to St. Matthew's Church, Westminster, 
and St. Bride's Church, Fleet Street. London papers 
gave accounts of his work, and his picture appeared 
in many of them. One who was present at St. Bride's 
spoke of the Sadhu as " an instrument perfected for 
a purpose" and continued: "Possibly for the first 
time in City records a preacher from the Far East 
nas come to refresh the religion of the West. There 
was no scene during the sermon, no sign of emotional 
stress, but nearly everyone knelt in prayer at the 
end. — an unusual thing in these general congrega- 



tions— and went out very gravely into the rush of Fleet 
Street." 

The Weitmimter Gazette said of him: 

"His smile irradiates a strong Eastern face and 
when he unbendii as with little children, he becomes a 
winsome personality- and immediately wins their confi- 
dence. This morning as he entered the little room of 
the Cowley Fathers I thought I had never seen such a 
remarkable Eastern figure. His hair and beard are 
black, and the skin is a wonderfully clear olive. His 
garb is that of the Indian ascetic, and his tall manly 
figure adds dignity to the flowing robe. On his feet 
were sandals, which, however, he discards in his own 
country. 

*' ' We have our castes in India,' he explained to 
me, ' our high castes and oUr low castes, and people o 
not understand tou if you say that having embraced 
Cbrialianity you belong to this sect or that. They 
think it is another caste. I am free to go anywhere 
and there is no barrier of sect.' He is carrying out 
bis principles in England in a notable manner. High 
Churchmen like Father Bull and Evangelical Church- 
men like the Rev. Cyril Bardesley are associated with 
his visit. The Bishop of London is to preside over a 
meeting of London clergy, when Sadhu Sundar Singh 
will speak. At the same time he is speaking in West- 
minster Chapel for Dr. Jowett, and in the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle for the Baptists. He is just teaching 
Western people the true Catholic spirit from Eastern 
lips." 

Amongtt tlte Bishopi. — On March 9 the Sodhu met 
and talked for an hour with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the following day he spoke at the Church 
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House, WcBtminster, to some 700 clergy of the 
of England, including the Avchibishop of Canterbury 
and six Bishops; probably the first oocaaion when 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion met together to 
welcome one to whom sect is nothing, but Chriat is all. 

Varied Engagements. — The Sadhu then went to 
Cambridge, and as at Oxford besides other meetings, 
he took one for undergraduates at Trinity College. 
Returning to London he fulfilled some engagements 
for the Y. Mr C. A., spoke at the annual meeting of 
the London City Mission, the Central Missionary Con- 
ference for Great Britain, went down to Brighton and 
thence on to Paris to address the meeting of the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society. 

On April 1 he occupied the pulpit of Dr. Jowett 
at Westminster, who introduced him with the words, 
" I feel it an exceptional honour to have beside me in 
my pulpit a native Christian from India who has been 
80 manifestly blessed in Christian work." 

The following day, Good Friday, the Sadhu spoke to 
a packed audience of Christian Endeavourers in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, forever associated with the 
name of Charles Spurgeon. The London Daily Chron- 
icle in reporting this meeting asks : " How is it that 
the Sitdhu has so manifestly captured the religious 
world within the short space of six weeks? . . . The 
secret of this man's power lies in his utter self-aban- 
dnnment to a high ideal. ... It is surely a token of 
good that we of the West, who are so obsessed with 
the materialistic spirit of the age have come in close 
contact with one who stands for the supremacy of the 
spiritual," 

The S&dhu did some work in Scotland and Ireland, 
returning to London for the large gatherings usually 
held there in May. In Albert Hall ten thousand 
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listened to him at the Church Missionary Society's 
meeting and many could not gain admission. The 
London Missionary Society's meeting was no less suc- 
cessful, when Dr. Garvie characterised his speaking 
with the words, ' Without a parable spake he not unto 
them.' ' His Eastern illustrations and parables have 
a peculiar charm for Western audiences.* One little 
child who heard him said, " He talks in parables like 
Jesus." 

To the Sadhn the most interesting of all these meet- 
ings was the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
Annual Meeting. All his Christian life he has felt a 
deep debt to this noble Society, and when asked to 
speak he moat gladly bore his witness to the power of 
the Bible in bringing men to Christ. He much appre- 
ciated being made an honorary life member of the 
Bible Society. 

In reflecting on the Sadhu's presence in Scotland Dr. 
Maclean says. 

" It is amazing how history repeats itself. Chi-is- 
tianity goes through an endless cycle of death and 
resurrection. Long ago Christianity became a barren 
field for intellectual feats and it perished. The 
churches of Cyprian, Tertutlian, Augustine were swept 
out of existence; cathedrals were converted into bar- 
racks. But Christianity is imperishable, and out of 
the East it will come again. The Sadhn is perhaps the 
the first of the new apostles to rekindle the fire on dying 
altars. 

" To conquer the world one must count the world as 
nought. Here is a man who asks nothing of the world, 
and the multitudes throng at his feet. We have for- 
gotten. . . . The church has again to learn the 
lesson that only they who renounce the world can hope 
to conquer it. It may be that Sadhn Sundar Singh 
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was sent by God to impress this vital truth upon our 
hearts and consciences.'* 

7n America. — Dr, Jowett and others introduced the 
Sadhu to the American people. Curiously enough, 
when it was known that he was going to America there 
were good people who feared the result. Sincerely be- 
lieving that his mission to the States would be more 
likely to arouse curiosity than accomplish any great 
spiritual purpose, a number of devout persons met 
together for prayer in New York to ask for God's 
overruling provideuce in the matter. 

There was no time for suitable arrangements to be 
made before the Sadhu's arrival. The Pond Lyceum 
tlureuu offered to arrange a full programme covering 
the States, and venturing the opinion that as a busi- 
ness proposition it would be an even greater success 
than the one they had carried through for Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. They published preliminary announce- 
ments, but when the Sadhu realised what it meant 
he declined to have anything to do with it. The 
National Bible Institute then made necessary arrange- 
ments covering a couple of months, when the S&dhu 
was due to leave for Australia. For half of that time 
he was happy in having the companionship of Mr. 
Frank Buchman of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
who wrote afterwards, saying, 

" I agree with the newspaper reporters of America 
who interviewed him * Nearer the Christ than any 
living man we have seen.* The leading papers gave him 
ample space. His pictures appeared in the movies, and 
he was able to reach influential and lay circles in the 
various cities. He is Spirit taught, and has almost 
a medium-like gift of sensing people and situations. 

" He brings the message of the Supernatural 
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this age needs. Men simply flocked to hear him that 
he had icarcelj time for his meals. I have just received 
a letter from the head mistress of a preparatory 
school. She said there was a veil of light on every 
boy*8 face as he left the Sadhu's meeting. He said a 
true word when he predicted that America would have 
no spiritual leaders fifty years hence if she kept up 
her present pace. He has a practical message for 
America." 

In writing to the pastors of Hartford Bishop 
Brewster gave one of the chief reasons the S&dhu hod 
in visiting America: 

" The Siidhu is a remarkable and significant person 
in the Christian world to-day," he writes. " He is 
specially anxious to counteract the infiuence of the 
many Swamis and other people who have been over in 
Europe and America trying to capture certain types 
of mind for Theosophy, Hindu Mysticism, etc.'* 

On May S9 the Sadhu was at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Then followed engagements 
in Hartford, Baltimore, Pittston, Princeton University, 
Brick Presbyterian Church, and the Marble Collegiate 
Church (New York), Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston 
and other cities. On June Sfi he went to Silver Bay 
Students' Conference, and spent four days addressing 
eight hundred students and their leaders. Early in 
July he was m Chicago, and passed on to Iowa, Kan- 
sas and other places, finally arriving at San Francisco, 
where his journey and work in America ended. 

A marconigram was sent to Honolulu to tell the 
people that the SMhu would be passing through en 
route for Australia, and during the few hours his 
steamer remained in that port he went ashore to 
preach. Whilst in America the Sadhu met with several 
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of the chief religious leaders, amongst whom were Dr. 
Fosdick and Dr. Robert Speer. He was entertained 
in one place by Mrs. Stokes, the mother of his friend 
and fellow-sadhu of former days. 

On July ^0 the Sadhu left America for Australia. 

In Australia. — The steamer spent one day at Hono- 
lulu, when Hawaiian, Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, 
English and Americans gathered to the number of four 
hundred to hear the Sadhu. On August 10 he landed 
in Sydney, and for a week he held meetings in churches, 
chapels and the University buildings. A Sydney 
paper, commenting on one meeting, said, 

^' One could never forget Tuesday morning, August 
17th, when the Sadhu walked into the grounds of St. 
Andrew's Cathedral to address a meeting of 700 clergy 
and others in the Chapter House. It was the nearest 
conception one could form of what our Lord must 
have been like when He walked the streets of the Holy 
City of old, for the very presence of the Sadhu brought 
with it an atmosphere of things Christ-like . . . 
and during the twenty minutes he was speaking there 
was not a sound. And now he has gone back to his 
own land, but ere he went he left us a new vision of 
the Christian Saviour." 

He spent his thirty-first birthday in Adelaide. In 
Melbourne Bishop Langley took the chair at his meet- 
ing in a Congregational Chapel, and the S&dhu was told 
that this was the first occasion that an Anglican 
Bishop had presided or taken part in a service in a 
nonconformist place of* worship in that city. People 
of varying creeds in all the towns of Australia where 
he called seemed to forget their differences, and united 
to give him a hearty welcome. 
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At Perth the Sadhu was forcibly taken from the abip 
and had to arrange to leave by a later steamer. The 
meetings in the Cathedral and Victoria Hall when the 
Archbishop of Perth presided, were very large. There 
vas no building largt^ enough to hold the crowds, and 
overflow meetings had to follow, necessitating his 
speaking twice following. 

On September 25 the Sadhu landed in Bombay. His 
ship had called at Colombo and he had spoken at a 
meeting there, but had declined an urgent invitation to 
remain for further work. 

India and Rett. — In spite of being obliged to speak 
much at large gatherings the Sadhu is no lover of 
great crowds, so that his popularity of later years has 
been a trial to him. Partly because of this and partly 
because of the need of rest he felt obliged to disappoint 
his friends in Ceylon, for to stay there would inevitably 
have meant touring through South India as well, and 
repeating the experiences of 1918. He therefore con- 
tinued his journey to Bombay, and proceeded imme- 
diately to Sabathu for a period of prayerful quiet 
and meditation. 

Before starting out on his winter can^paign he wrote 
more than two hundred letters during the time he was 
resting. The remainder of the year was spent in 
evangelistic work in towns and villages and conferences 
and conventions in the United Provinces, Chota 
Nagpur, Bengal and the Panjab. 

The early months of 1981 were spent in writing a 
book entitled " Maktab i Masih " or " The School of 
Christ." Each chapter dealt with such all-important 
matters as 'The Manifestation of the Presence of God," 
" Sin and Salvation," " Prayer," " Service," " The 
Cross and the Mystery of Suffering," " Heaven and 
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Hell ": and like his preaching was, as he expresBcd it, 
" written in the language of illustration." 

Owing to his departure to Tibet the proofa could 
not be corrected, and the book did not appear until 
towards the end of 1921, when three separate editions 
in Urdu, Roman-Urdu and Hindi were published. An 
English translation in India and also in England gives 
this book to English- speaking people everywhere. 

After the completion of the book Sadhu Sundar 
Singh made an evangelistic tour in North India, going 
ill Mav to Khandesh to preach at a large Christian 
mela, and this was practically his last piece of work 
before starting for Tibet. 

Tibet, 19Z1. — The following part-account of his 
work in Tibet was written by the Sadhu himself in 
English immediately upon his return, and now appears 
for the first time: " We started for Tibet in the begin- 
ning of May from Kotgarh by way of Simla and 
Sabathu. Tibet is about 150 miles from Kotgarh. 
At Kulu we had good opportunities to preach the gos- 
pel and distribute gospel portions among travellers 
and the people of villages on the way. 

*' There are some hot springs in Kulu district ; some 
are good for bathing, and some of them are too hot, so 
that the water is always boiling. Travellers oft«n 
put their rice tied up in cloths to boil and the rice is 
cooked in fifteen minutes. Oi^ce a boy fell into these 
boiling springs, and in a few minutes he was taken out 

A Daitgerout Pats. — "About 160 miles from Simla 
is the Rotang Pass, about 14,000 feet high. It is a 
very dangerous pass and travellers never cross over it 
before the 15th of May. The road is closed for seven 
months in the year on account of snow, and after 
twelve o'clock in the day a terrible wind blows there 
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which throws travellers over the precipice into a, deep 
valley. Hundreds of people and animals have lost 
their lives here. A few miles from this place is the 
source of the river Rean, one of the five great rivers 
of the Panjab. It is said that the Hindu Saint who 
compiled the Vedas spent several years in prayer and 
meditation in a cave near this spot. 

" We had many difficulties in crossing this Pass on 
May SOth. Snow feU and it was very cold, and when 
we crossed it was snowing. The effect of the bitter 
wind was painful, for it caused our skin to peel ofT, 
but thanic God we got over without any loss of life. 
Snow slips are bad here. Once a whole village was 
buried and not a soul was saved. After crossing the 
Pass we arrived at Khaksar, and preaching in Sissu, 
Gandhal and in other villages, and arrived in Kyelang, 
one of the three Aloravian mission stations near Tibet. 
There are nearly forty Lad'akhi and Tibetan Chris- 
tians in this place, which is about 300 miles beyond 
Simla, but no European missionary since the War. 
We had a good meeting of some thirty people. 

In Labourt Oft. — " I, with my two companions, one 
of them a Tibetan Christian, now entered Tibet by 
another route. In Western Tibet we found good 
opportunities to preach the Gospel and distributed 
several hundreds of gospel portions and tracts. We 
visited thirty-seven towns and villages, including 
Chuprang, Gnanama and Rukhshak. Although some 
of the lamas were opposed to us the village people 
heard us gladly. We also visited some monasteries 
and caves, and the monks and hermits promised to read 
the Scriptures we gave them, though they did not like 
us to talk for more than fifteen minutes to them. 

In Dangert Oft. — " It is not safe and easy to travel 
in Tibet. There are no roads at all and it is very 
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thinly populated country. One may go sixty 
enty miles and never see a village; the only people liv- 
ing in these wildernesses being Gypsies who sleep in 
tents or caves and live by robbing people. There are 
also wolves and wild yaks, and many have lost their 
Uvea in passing through these desert places. One day 
I was ahead of my companions when I saw a wild yak 
come running towards me. Unfortunately there was 
no tree up which I might climb, but there was a large 
rock near by and I ran and climbed up and sat upon 
it. The furious beast began to run round about the 
rock, but I was safe, and I began to pray and thank 
God for this refuge. Thinking about the Rock of 
Ages I had a wonderful peace in my heart. When 
my friends saw the yak from a distance they began to 
shout, and on hearing the noise the Gypsies came out 
of their tents and caves, and the yak was driven away 
with stones. We decided to spend the night with the 
Gypsies ; but now there was another danger, for wild 
people are more dangerous than wild animals. These 
robbers took everything from us by force, but thank 
God they did not take our lives. I said to them, * You 
have taken away everytliing from us, but we have 
something more to give you," and I began to preach. 
They listened and were deeply moved, when the Holy 
Spirit began to work in their hearts. They asked me 
to forgive them for robbing us, and gave us back every- 
thing they had taken from us. 

" Now there was another difficulty. The Gypsies 
prepared tea for us with salt and butter instead of 
milk and sugar, and when one of them began to pour 
out for me in a cup, I asked him to let me wash the 
cup first. In reply He said, * O how can this be? You 
are our honoqred guest, we cannot allow you to cleanse 
the cup : I will do it for you.* He put out his tongue. 
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which was at least six inches long, and began to lick 
the inside of the cup. His tongue was long enough 
to reach the bottom of the cup. When he had finished 
he filled it with tea, and I then washed tlic cup and 
threw the tea away. He was much surprised to see 
this, and m^- Tibetan companion explained to him 
that it was the custom with Indians to wash their hands 
and vessels before meals. The Gypsy replied that this 
was a very foolish thing, because in that case the 
stomach should be washed every day. 

" We then drank our tea with sainpa or tried 
barley flour, and after prayer wc went to sleep for we 
were very tired. Next morning, after telling them 
more about our Saviour and praying with them, wc 
continued our journey to a village some thirty miles 
away." 

A World Evangel No. 2. — After his return from 
Tibet the Sadhu spent the winter of 19^1 in evangelis- 
tic tours in the Panjab and United Provinces. Several 
visits also had to be made in preparation for a con- 
templated visit west again, and also for the assistance 
and direction of two young sadhus who were receiving 
t raining. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh's somewhat hurried journey 
through England, America and Australia in 19!!(l 
had the result of taking him West again in I9SS. 
So, early in the year, Sadhu Sundar Singh reached 
Bombay to make final arrangements. To his intense 
joy passports were granted him for Egypt and Pal- 
estine as well as for Europe, and an invitation to be 
the gueat in these countries of Sir William Willcocks. 
K. C M. G., completed the Sadhu's happiness. Just 
before sailing he had time to accept an invitation to 
spend a couple of days- with Mahatma Gandhi (a visit 
of no political significance) in the jungle. 



On Janu- 
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ATy 28 he embarked on S. S. Caledonia, and 

the steamer at Port Said, hv immediately crossed over 

to Palestine. 

In the Holy Land. — The greatext desire of his heart 
during sixteen years of Christian life now had its ful- 
filment, and who can tell what great experiences the 
Sadhu passed through as he trod in the footprints of 
the Son of Man! As he passed from place to place 
every detail of the written records of his Lord poured 
in upon his mind. The changes of centuries under 
foreign and cruel domination could not change for 
him the great fact that it was here his Lord had lived, 
worked, suffered, died and risen triumphant over death. 
To him a subtle spiritual atmosphere pervaded every 
«cene, so that his soul overflowed with gladness and 
the spirit of praise and prayer- 
Hours were spent in prayer on Olivet and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, during which the Siidhu was 
conscious of a greal re- consecration ; it seemed as if 
Christ Himself stood there, and spoke to him as He 
had done to His disciples, " Peace be unto you ; as my 
Father hath sent Me, even ao send I you," and rising 
from his knees he knew that he waij being sent forth 
as a witness into all the world. 

Through all these wonderful days, passing from 
.Terusalem through Bethany, Jericho, the Dead Sea, the 
river Jordan (in which he bathed), Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Rama, Bethel, Nazareth, Tiberias, Magdala, Caper- 
naum, the Sea of Galilee and othtT holy spots, the 
Sadhu was all the time intensely conscious of the per- 
sonal presence of Christ, " He is always with nje 
wherever I go; He is walking with me at my right 
hand," 

He preached in the Cathedral in Jerusalem and spoke 
at other services, and then passed on to Cairo, where 
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he prcac)ied in fhe American Churcli and again to 
Coptic Christians in Old Cairo. He visited the Pyra- 
mids, and wati taken lo a uhiirch whirh is fiupposed to 
occupy the Bite of the liouHe whei-e Jesus lived after the 
flight into Egypt. 

The following Sunday the tiadhu preached in Mar- 
seilles, and from thence pushed on to Switzerland, to 
undertake the most strenuous tour of his life, 

in Switzerland. — The Sadhu reached Lausanne on 
February 27, and on the following day commenced his 
work at a town called Bienne, where a large meeting 
was held. But in point of numbers this was eclipsed 
at an open air meeting at Tavannes the next day. 
People came from all the villages round, over three 
thousand of them. Many climbed trees to get a better 
position, and at the close some of them said, " This 
is a new religion, though it is about the same Saviour." 
The day following snow began to fall, but apparently 
this in no way hindered the people, who gathered from 
far and near in a great crowd at a village up amongst 
the snowy mountains, in order to hear the Old Story 
told again in a quite new way. 

In fieneva Sadhu Sundar Singh preached twice in 
Reformation Hall where the League of Nations had 
held its meetings, and althongh this was a large build- 
ing thousands came and many had to be turned away. 
He also spoke at a meeting specially for ministers 
when over two hundred preachers gathered to bear 
him. From Geneva he passed to Neuchatel, where it 
was estimated ten thousand came to hear his message 
and many conversions appear to have taken place. 
After visiting other towns he then entered German 
Switzerland, and preached in Basle, Berne, Thun, Zurich, 
St. Gall and other cities, and on March 29 he com- 
pleted a heavy programme of work in that country. 
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In Germany. — Passing from Switzerland into Ger- 
many the S&dhu wrote : " Yesterday I went to Witten- 
berg, the Cradle of the Reformation. I saw the house in 
which Martin Luther used to live, and the Church where 
he used to preach. On the door of the Church he 
wrote ninety-five articles about the Reformation, and 
he is buried in the same old Church. This evening I 
am speaking in the Church." He also spoke to the 
theological students and professors in that ancient 
town. 

In Halle he met representatives of all the great mis- 
sionary bodies in Grermany at a Conference and spoke 
to them, and at Leipzig amongst other meetings he 
preached in the University to the professors and stu- 
dents. At Hamburg, Berlin, Kiel and other cities 
he preached, and had scarcely time to write even most 
necessary letters, but he described the meetings as 
" very large and blessed." 

In Sweden. — On April 13th he reached Tyringe to 
commence a month of hard travelling and continuous 
work, which again covered a large programme for 
cities and villages all over the country. On the way 
thither he spent a short time at Copenhagen and 
breakfasted with the Bishop there. After speak- 
ing in large meetings in Helsingborg, Lund and other 
places the Sadhu went to Upsala where he was the 
guest of the Archbishop, who also translated for him 
in the Cathedral, University and elsewhere. Just be- 
fore the arrival of the Sadhu the Archbishop of 
Upsala had completed writing a book called ** Luther 
and Sundar Singh," a title that called forth some 
astonishment among the people of the country that the 
name of Sundar Singh should be coupled with that of 
one whom all Swedes reverence in a high degree. Some 
pregnant remarks taken from an article by the Arch- 
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bishop written for the International Review of 
lionn on "Christian Mysticism in an Indian Soul" 
appear in tht end of this book. 

Passing from the citv of Stockhohii the Sadhu visited 
iinallei' places. " I am speaking in some of the 
beautiful villages of this country, and people come in 
from seventy miles to the meetings." Letters received 
from tho8e present at those gatherings tell of how 
special trains had to be run to carry the numbers of 
people aoKiouc to hear him to the places where he was 
preaching, and one writer says: *' We have never seen 
such times before." Both in Stockholm and smaller 
towns the largest buildings could not hold the crowds, 
itnd often people arrived some hours beforehand and 
stood waiting patiently, occasionally in bad weather, 
until the meetings took place. 

Both in Switzerland and Sweden great numbers who 
had given God no part in their lives, under the Sadhu's 
ministry surrendtired themselvi- to Chiist, and not only 
was there a revival of spiritual life amongst careless 
people, but fresh faith was born in the hearts of many 
as to th'.' power of the GoS|>el to meet the needs of all 
nations. This resulted in many giving contributions 
towards missionary work who had dropped doing so, 
and others heard the divine call to carry the gospel 
to houls in other lands where Christ is little known. 

The Russian Comtesse de KorflF records that " the 
Sadhu's powerful messages, which wu had the privilege 
to hear, have been translated into Russian and blessed, 
lo many. We pray for him every day. and we shall 
follow him on our knees everywhere." 

In Nonoitff. Denmark and Holland. — From Sweden 
the Sadhu went on to Norway, but as the time was get- 
ting short he was only able to give ten days to that 
country. He went to Hurdal, some sixty miles north 
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of the capital and held a large meeting there. In 
Chrifltiania he had several meetings, one of which was 
for University students only. Over 3,000 listened 
breathlessly to his discourse at one of the big gather- 
ings in this city. After visiting other places, on May 
)i4th he left for Denmark. 

Even before this time the Sadhu was experiencing 
great fatigue and much weariness of brain and body, 
due lo continual speaking in a foreign language, with 
much travelling, and also to the complete strangeness 
of his surroundings. As in South India in 1918 
nobody seemed to realise that he was ever exhausted or 
needed rest, and the long unbroken toil in an at- 
mosphere as foreign as the languages of the people, 
wore down his spirit. He longed not only for rest of 
l>ody but for those periods of quiet meditation and 
})rayer which arc the very breath of his existence and 
source of his power. The need became so insistent that 
all requests from England had to be cancelled or 
negatived, with the exception of a long promised visit 
io Keswick. Insistent calls to Finland, Russia, Italy, 
(ireece, Portugal, Servia, Roumania, the West Indies, 
America and New Zealand had also to be declined, and 
an immediate return to India following the Keswick 
Convention was arranged for. 

Arrived in Denmark the Sadhu spent three days in 
Copenhagen, and besides speaking at several meetings 
he received a call to visit the Dowager Empress of 
Russia at the King's palace, and on May S7th this 
remarkable interview took place. At its close when 
the Sadhu rose to go Her Imperial Majesty desired 
him to bless her. VVith humility he replied that he was 
not worthy to bless anyone, since his hands had once 
torn up the Scriptures, but that His pierced Hand 
alone could bless her or anyone. 
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He then passed on to Liselund, Odense, Aarhtu»] 
Herning and Tinglev. At a place called SlageUe th» 
crowdfi were so great that a meeting had to take place 
in a large garden, where hundreds of people stood for 
hours before the commencement. Manj occupied the 
trees and ^at on the roofs of Kiirrounding houses, and 
whilst the Sadhu bore witness to the power of Chrut 
to save men, giving his own experiences in testimony, 
tears rolled unheeded down the faces of scores of those 
who heard. 

The same thing happened at Nvborg, the Daaish 
Keswick, when deep waves of silent emotion swept over 
the assembled crowds in token of their response to the 
personal witness of one who loves his Lord above all 
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On June i there was an immense open air meeting 
at Herning, which vividly recalled to the Sudhu's mind 
the Syrian Convention in North Travancore at which 
he had spoken four years before. More than 16,000 
people from far and near amidst a great silence re- 
ceived the message of God, which fell on many hearts 
prepared by His Holy Spirit to receive H- The last 
meeting in Denmark was at TiAglev, where he spoke 
to over 9,000 people, and here, as in many other places, 
numbers bore witnes.i to the spiritual blessing they had 
received. 

On June 5 the Sadhu left for Holland, and, passing 
through Hamburg, was a second time entertained by 
Frau Bauer, a lady of the Koyal House of Austria and 
an earnest Christian. In Holland Baron Von Boetzlaer 
not only entertained him, but also made arrangements 
for his work. Meetings were held in the pretty old 
town of De Bilt, in Groningen, Amheim, Lunderen, 
Rotterdam, The Hague, and Arosterdami 
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Utrecht the students of four UnivemttieB met for « 
■pecial gftthering to hear him. 

In Journeying/ Often. — When the Sadhu Unded id 
England it was apparent to the few old frieiMJa who 
sav him that he was utterly exhausted nervously and 
physically. Had it been possible for him to leave 
immediately for India at that time it would have been 
better for his own sake, hut he felt obliged to fulfi] a 
promise to speak at the Keswick Convention, and the 
time of waiting tried him. Many invitations to stay 
with friends were declined. One such invitation from 
a lady who had never seen himt touched the S&dhu's 
heart. She was a great suflPerer herself and found it 
hard to move abroad, but hearing that he was very 
tired and suffering from his throat, she not only offered 
him what would have been the quietest possible place 
of retirement, but herself undertook a journey of 360 
miles to see whether a specialist or any other help was 
required. The expense of the long journey and the 
painful fatigue were gladly borne if only she might do 
something for him. 

As week succeeded week it became more apparent 
that six months in the West of such continuous work 
had been too great a tax in many ways. The cost of 
doing this work and of living this life for so long can 
hardly be realised by those for whom it was done. 
People who have come under the personal influence of 
the S&dhu will understand that almoMphere means much 
to a man who is always working at high pressure in 
the spiritual realm. For more than sixteen years the 
Sfidhu has been accustomed to a freedom with no 
bounds of time or plctce. He loves the open air by 
night and the open spaces by day, where without any 
eye to watch he can be alone with hia Lord. In such 
an atmoipbere he lives and gathers to hinudf those 
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of strength and peace; which characteritie h 

In the rush and huny of the West no such periods 
of quiet of even the shortest duration were ever 
afforded him. Launched into one country after an- 
other where dull skies blotted out the sun, and religious 
work almost took on the aspect of unceasing buBineex: 
the caHt-iron tyrannv of arranf{ementK and hours held 
him like a forest bird imprisoned in an atmosphere that 
suft'ocati'd and sajiped his vitality. 

hi a quiet home in the Isle of Wight he somewhat 
leeovered his ser^^nity, but even there he could not be 
prevailed upon to go abroad for exercise. He went 
away to South Wales for a week-end of preaching, and 
eventually left for Keswick Convention towai-ds the 
middle of July. 

In England. — " The Badhu only emerged "lom his 
Keclunton on two ocea^tions. namely to speak at the 
KcMwick ('onventton on July 19-32. and to fulfil a 
long overdue promise to visit Forth in South Wales." 
A Sunday with three good meetings fulfilled this prom- 
ise to the Welsh people, and the Si'idhu enjoyed hi* 
brief ministry among them. 

.\t Keswick he spoke siveral times. For the 
benefit of many who could not l>e present, as well 
for those who had that privilege his sermon ii> 
reproduced further on. At a meetiujj for ministers 
the Sitdhu spoke on Soul-winning, when he made a 
significant remark. 

" Hr ri-iihiiiiiiHl 111-- hcarcts Ihai whnii "ur l^ord called certajn 
•■( IliH HiM-l|>lrt tbry were tl"lK'Tni?n. and lip turned lb«ni into 
HRliirB -if men. Btit aftor tliv <nii'inKion they went back to 
(.lieir old I'Hlling. ami when Clirisl found them ugaln they had 
i'<>HHed tu be lixhera of in«ii. and wure once more flshermen. 
And •omi> mlnistcra to-ilay inste^il iif being Hnhere of men are 

:el}* flsherinHi.'' 
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themselves to misEJon work and hundreds of others 
received spiritual uplift and inspiration. 

From Keswick he went tg spend a night with Bishop 
Welldon at Durham at the Deanery. Writing from 
here thf Sadhu said, " This is not a simple place for 
a ladhu, but where the Lord sends me there I have to 
go; sometimes in the palace and often in huts and the 
open air. 

He then went down to London for a few days and on 
Friday, July 88, he embarked for India on the P. & O. 
S. S. Plasaey. proceeding to Bombay. 

To bear witness to the power of Christ as revealed 
in the goEpel and testified to in the heart of the true 
believer, Sadhu Sundar Singh came West, and thinhs 
his work is done. He felt lie owed it to his Lord to 
bear this witness at all costs, and it has been done. 
But in every country and to all people amongst whom 
this witness ha.s been given the answer also must be 
given to the qu.^stion " What oweat thou unto thy 
Lord 'f " Life cannot go on as it did before he came. 
Men must heed or be left worse off than they were 
before, and of such the Master truly said, " Neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead." 
The supreme need in Exirope to-day ia a revival of 
true religion, and the call of Christ is as insistent now 
as when he uttered the words, "Take up thy cross 
and follow Me." In Sundar Singh the transforming 
power of Chrbt ban had full sway, and obedient to his 
Lord he followx on, carrying his cross. " Who follows 
in his train? " 



The Sadhu in Litbxatueb. 

For some years a growing body of literature has 
been springing up in various forms concerning the 
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S&dhu, both ia hia own and other countriea. Lonf 
before his name was known beyond the borders of 
India, Indians had taken up the task of writing about 
him. He so far fulfilled the Indian idea] of a Christian 
holy man that much of what was written in one ver- 
nacular was immediately translated into otherx and 
was read with avidity all over India. 

As he became better known in India, his method of 
life and work laid him open to criticism, chiefly 
amongst foreigners; a criticifim not always kindly, 
and judged by his subsequent history one that showed 
a lack of perception and understanding of Indian life 
and ideals. The S&dhu accepted such criticism with 
the words *' If people did not say things against me, 
I should know there is something seriously wrong." 

The marvellous in his life always had its earnest 
believers, who looked for miracles and took them as 
fresh and indisputable evidence of his being a man 
"called of God," whilst others scarcely knew what to 
think, and thus division of opinion was evoked. The 
Rev. C. W. Emmett of Ridley Hall, Oxford, discussed in 
the January number of Uibbert Jmirnal of 19S1 what 
he terms " The Miracles of Sadhu Sundar Singh," deal- 

I ing chiefly with those mysterious deliverances which 
have again and again been the Sadhu*s experiences in 

, times of great peril. In these events Mr. Emmett 
sees " a choice between two ways in which God can be 
thought of as working. Does He help or protect His 
servants by sending ' an angel * or by the operation 
of His Spirit on the heart of men? The special inter- 
position of a supernatural agency may at first sight 
seem attractive to some, but is it not a far grander 
conception to think of the Spirit of God as working 
through the personality of such a one as the S&dhu, 
and so drawing out the response and the latent power* 
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of good in his feUow-men? . . . We do believe that 
* there is Some One there.' " The Divine Spirit " pass- / 
ing into holy souls maketh them friends of God and/ 
< "^^ prophets,? and working within the limits of that mind; 
'^ -"^of man which is His own creation, is able to thrill and \ 
touch them with the immediate consciousness of the! 
presence of ^* the Beyond that is within.'' 

But with regard to miracles attributed to the S&dhu's 
own doing Mr. Emmett says nothing. The S&dhu 
himself says nothing, althou^ he does not trouble to 
deny their possibility. But frequently he has borne 
witness to the fact that *^ there is no power in these 
hands," and simply claims that the power of Christ in 
answer to prayer is the only miracle. (See Canon 
Strecter's book "The Sidhu," p. 89.) 

Years ago it became clear to the S&dhu that " mira- 
cles" detracted from instead of aiding his gospel 
message. Hence in 1918, when he was making his 
great tour through the South of India, he took the 
utmost care to prevent adding fuel to a fire whose 
burning could serve no true purpose. 

His visits to China, Japan and later to the West 
caused the story of his life, written by different people 
to be read all over the civilised world. His sermons 
in English and other languages appeared in booklet 
form, and magazines in many countries discussed him 
from all points of view. But through good report 
and ill the S£dhu calmly passed on his way, the way 
of God; untroubled, because he feared no man and 
knew in Whom he had believed. 

When he made his first visit West in 19S0, many 
minds of a completely different type from his own 
were turned to the contemplation and discussion of 
the man, his experiences, methods of thought and work, 
and the probable influetice of his unique personality 
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and teaching in East and West. As Christianity 
came out of the East, it is natural that many earnest 
Christians in western lands should look again to the 
East, for that new stream of divine life, whose flow 
should bring a true revival of religion to those myriads 
upon whom the Great War has cast its black mantl(> 
of forgetfulnesB of God. 

The Church of the West, blered with an early vision 
of the Saviour of the world, has yet to mourn its 
inability to entirely meet the needs of those for whom 
He died. The simple Gospel, passing through the 
minds of men throughout the ages, has taken on the 
colour of those minds, and has thus become less potent 
1 for its great task; for not in ceremonial appealing to 
I the senses nor yet in mighty organizations is the new 
birth found. The accretions of the centuries sanc- 
tioned by time can offer onl^' a semblance of the life 
which is in Christ Jesus, and no other life can satisfy. 
The cry is " Show me a man like Christ." A Swedish 
Archbishop points to Sundar Singh and says ; " The 
Gospel has not undergone 9ny change in him. . . . 
In the history of religion Sundar is the first to show 
the world how the Gospel of Jesus Christ is reflected 
in unchanged purity in an Indian soul." 

To him nothing else matters than the " new creature 
in Christ Jesus," He has no interest in High Church 
or Low; Nonconformity in its many forms makes no 
appeal to him ; indeed " it would be heaven on earth," 
he tells UH, if we had no^t got these things. And as 
men watch him, study hira, write about him, they all 
agree that through a pure channel men can be and 
are being stirred to a life that is life indeed. 

" Christianity is imperishable," says another writer, 
" and out of the East it will come again. The Sadhu 
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is perhaps the first of the new apostles to rekindle the 
the fire on dying altars." 

A stream of literature in various forms preceded and 
followed the Sadhu in the countries he visited, and 
translations flowed into Russia, Italy and other places 
where he could not go. The Archbishop of Upsala 
besides writing articles in papers and his boo^ 
** Luther and Sundar Singh,'' contributed an important 
article to the International Review of Missions^ called 
** Christian Mysticism in an Indian Soul." (April, 
19SS.) He is a man widely recognised as ** an author- 
ity on the study of comparative religions," and in the 
course of his sympathetic article he says : 

** What do we learn from tnis Christian mystic of 
the land of mystics? A surprising lesson — and one 
^hat puts to shame all our ingenious speculations as 
to the higher synthesis between the Bible and India 
is the same good news that we know, except that it is 
The Gospel has not undergone any cliange in him, but 
conceived and comprehended with, in certain respects, 
a surprising interpretation, which can teach us not 
only something of India but of the Gospel itself, which 
heretofore has been monopolised by the Occident, and 
to some extent transformed in its image. In the his- 
tory of religion Sundar is the first to show th^ whole 
zcorld how the Gospel of Jesus Christ is reflected in 
unchanged purity in an Imlian soul. What is remark- 
able about him is not the fusion of Christianity and 
Hinduism, but a fresh presentation of genuine Biblical 
Christianitv.'^ 
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